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ABSTRACT 

The conceptual outline of a series of six studies to 
be initiated over the next 18 months by the Georgia Postsecondary 
Education Commission (GPEC) is presented. These studies will 
culminate in a statewide plan for Georgia postsecondary learning that 
is planned for 1976. The first four studies are major data collection 
and analysis activities. They are: (1) the enrollment study^ which 
recommends a comprehensive^ 5- to 10--year historical analysis of 
enrollment trends; (2) the accessibility study ^ -which provides 
several potential methodologies for gauging the accessibility of 
Georgia educational institutions in terms of geography^ tuition^ and 
the nature of the region; (3) the potential program duplication 
study^ which recommends technigues for constructing a program . 
inventory; and (U) the proprietary school report^ providing a 
critigue and analysis of a previous proprietary school survey. The 
fifth study reported, the issues and problems study , suggests how the 
GPEC can combine public hearings and small group meetings to provide 
additional data on educational issues. In the final section of this 
report suggestions are made on how informational and attltudinal 
inputs can be combined to produce a statewide plan for postsecondary 
learning in Georgia. {LBH) 
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THE NATURD HF THIS REPORT 



This report presents the conct^ntual outline for a series 
of six studies to be initiated over -hm next 18 months by the 
Georgia Postsecondary Education Commission. These studies are 
designed to provide information on certain key aspects of post- 
secondary education in the state of Georgia. They will culmi- 
nate in a statewide plan for Georgia Postsecondary learning 
which will take shape in 1976, Pursuant to the charge given 
the consultants on May 19, 197 5, by Dr, Robert J. Leonard, 
Executive Director of the Georgia Postsecondary Education 
Conmission, each of the sections of this report fulfills the 
following needs ^ 1) identifies the basic educational issues 
and key questions that should be addressed by each study; 
2) recommends methodological approaches, analytical and 
statistical techniques, and data elements and sources that may 
be utilized in addressing the critical issues and questions; 
and 3) identifies relevant literature and comparable studies 
that may be useful to the GPEC staff in understanding and 
performing these studies 

Figure A illustrates the interdependence of the six studies 
discussed by this report. The first four studies are major 
data collection and analysis activities in their own right and 
each is given a section in this report. The enrollment study 
section recommends a comprehensive, S'-lO^yaar historical analysis 
of enrollment trends in all Georgia postsecondary institutions, 
at all levels, and for different types of students. Also, our 
report recommends a readily implemented technique for projecting 
potential enrollments in Georgia postsecondary institutions, and 
a more sophisticated, complete methodology^ that may eventually 
be implemented to predict enrollments in different institutions, 
by level and type of student. The accessibility study section 
provides several potential methodologies for gauging the acces- 
ibility of Georgia educational institutions. Geography, tuition 
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FIGURE 1 
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levels, and the nature of the region are several of the factors 
which contribute to the calculation of accessibility. The potQiitial 
program duplication section recommends techniques for constructing 
a program inventory that will provide a snapshot of the educational 
programs available by level in Georgia. The proprietary school 
report provides a critique and analysis of the recent, comprehensive 
proprietary school survey initiated by the GPEC. Moreover, this 
report suggests ways to improve the survey in the future and 
means of utilizing the information in planning activities. 

Each of these four primary studies will focus on a particular 
portion of the educational environm.ent in Georgia. Taken together, 
the findings from these studies will illuminate changing conditions, 
trends, issues, and problems of concern to Georgia education. 
The fifth portion of this report, the issues and problems study 
section, suggests how the GPEC can combine public hearings and 
small group meetings to provide additional information on 
educational issues. This public opinion assessment activity 
can be used to discover the issues and problems considered 
important by the laypeople and educators of Georgia. Such 
assessments are invaluable in devising a politically saleable 

statewide plan. 

The capstone of GPEC's activities is to be a statewide 
plan for postsecondary learning in Georgia. The major findings 
from the first four studies will provide information on enroll- 
ments, accessibility, potential program duplication, and pro- 
prietary schools . Additional information will be added on 
student financial aid, financial support, interinstitutional 
cooperation, the historical development of Georgia education, 
and governance of the University System of Georgia. The issues 
and problems study will furnish assessments of the educational 
goals, aspirations, and values of Georgians. The statewide 
plan section of this report suggests how these informational 
and attitudinal inputs can be combined to produce a statewide 
plan for postsecondary learning in Georgia. 
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This report is not composed of neat planning packages 
that may be taken off the shelf and applied without modification 
to the Georgia scene. The changing capacilities of the GPEC staff, 
the availability of assistance from other consultants, additional 
insights gained from analysis of preliminary data, potential 
unforeseen problems with data sources and quality, and similar 
factors demand that the GPEC staff be prepared to modify the 
recommended procedures where necessary. Moreover, with some 
of the implementation being done by other consultants, it is 
critical that GPEC staff delimit the consultants' task and 
maintain effective control over the management of the studies. 
Such a strategy will yield the timely information necessary 
for planning without deluging the GPEC with superflous data 
and analysis . 
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POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION ENROLLMENT STUDIES 



In the current, fluctuating educational environment, 
enrollinent measurement and projection studies are highly 
important. To capture changing conditions, these studies 
must be performed frequently and revised often. Given the 
current state of the postsecondary education data base in 
Georgia, the staff capabilities of GPEC, and time constraints. 
We are suggesting a modest beginning for GPEC enrollment studies. 
Hovever, we are also recommending a heavy investment of effort 
in improving the data base and projection techniques, an effort 
that in several years may result in reasonably sophisticated 
enrollment measurement and projection, 

we recommend that the GPEC enrollment studies program be 
cornposed of three stages. First, the GPEC should perform a 
Comprehensive assessment of ten-vear enrollment trends in Georgia 
Postsecondary education. The data sources recommended for this 
study are readily available and may be accessed with relative 
ease. The resulting study will be significant in its own right 
and will provide inputs to the issues and problems study and 
to the statewide plan. Second, the GPEC should accompany en- 
rollment trend information with a simple yet graphic projection 
Of the potential postsecondary learners in Georgia. This pro- 
jection is intended to present snapshots of what enrollments 
might be if certain assumptions about the future are fulfilled. 
When combined in the statewide plan, these two studies will 
focus policy recommendations. Third, we suggest a concerted 
effort to improve enrollment measurement and projection capa - 
bi lities in Georgia postsecondary education. To this end we 
suggest issues specific to Georgia that should be considered 
in future enrollment studies, possible improved measures of 
Participation in Georgia postsecondary education, and proposed 
projection techniques. Although we believe that the first 
t^o stages constitute a reasonable accomplishment for inclusion 
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in the statewide plan, specific improvements suggested for the 
third stage should be included in the statewide plan^ if time 
permits. Our suggestions are supported by a technical report 
which discusses enrollment issues, techniques, and comparable 
studies . 

Measurem ent of T'en-^Year Trends 

For an analysis of ten--year enrollment trends in Georgia 
postsecondary education ^ it is recommended that HEGIS data be 
utilised as the primary source. Although this data has some 
problems of comparability ^ quality^ and completeness that must 
be dealt with in preparing the actual enrollment measurement, 
HEGIS data covers all public and private, two^ and four-year 
institutions and is readily accessible* For enrollments in 
proprietary schools^ the recent GPEC survey is the best source- 
indeed, the only source. Interstate migration patterns of 
students and cohort attendance ratios are also to be assessed. 
Figures 1 and 2 describe the data elements, sources, and 
analysis that should be utilized in producing this ten-year 
portrait of Georgia postsecondary education. 

As we have defined it, the main thrust of the proposed 
ten-year analysis is to describe the enrollment trends in 
Georgia postsecondary education and to compare Georgia to the 
conditions and trends in the nation and in one or two peer 
states- This description and comparison would encompass en- 
rollments, degrees granted, in-state/out-of-state migration, 
and ratio of college attendance for different age cohorts. 
Our eKperience has shown that the identification of the actual 
combinations and stratifications of this data which best illus- 
trate the changing conditions in Georgia can only occur as a 
result of analyzing the actual data. We have, therefore, sped 
fied the types of comparison/stratification only. 

It would be relatively simple to construct a data base 
from readily available institutional sources so that enrollment 
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FIGURE 1 
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FIGURE 2 

ANM.YSIS TO BE Pl^OKffiD FOR THE GEORGIA ENROLLMENT STUDY 



ANALYTICMi APPROACH 



A, General Portrait of 
Georgia Enrollment 
Patterns 
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There are, of course , a vast number of permuta- 
tions and aombinations of data that are possible,; 
Some of these combinations would becoma evident 
only through the actual analysis of the data, 
however. 

The following general types of comparison are 
suggested: 

A. 1, Comparison of enrollment growth in different 

types of institutions (public/private i uni- ; 
versitias ,>state oolleges, junior colleges, , 
proprietary schools) with enrollments alter-- 
natively stratified by full-time/part- time 
degree/non^degree (if possible) , sex, race. 
Also, compare headcount and full-^time equi-^ 
valent enrollment stratified by institutiona] 
type and by level* 

2. Comparison of Georgia trends to national 
trends* Stratify by £ ull-^time/part-time , 
institutional type, and level* 

3. comparison of Georgia's enrollment trends 
with one or two comparable states in the 
southeast such as Tennessee or North 
Carolina.^ 

The source of data for the Georgia, national, and 
peer state comparisons would be HEGIS annual 
surveys * 

The findings should be displayed in tabular and 
graph form, 

B. The analysis of degrees granted information may 
be best left to a future report. It may be 
handy, however, to calculate and plot a "degrees 
granted/enrollment" ratio. 

C. Comparison of changes in student migration 
will illustrate how effectively Georgia is 
meeting the needs of its students. 



D. 



If possible, the "cohort attendance ratios" of 
Georgia should be traced over time* This may 
have to be left to a future data, however, de- 
pending on the availability of the data. 
At the very least, 1970 attendance ratios in 
Georgia should be compared to national and 
regional data to show how much Georgia can 
grow before reaching saturation. 



By applying tha techniques devised by Kent Halstead in Statewide Planning 
in Higher Education, North Carolina and Tennessee were identified as 
Borgia's closest peers. These calculations comprise a technical report 
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data can be compared to institutional characteristics and 
financial information* Financial data and faculty data are 
available from HEGIS « However, it is strongly recoimnended 
that the specific needs for such comparisons be identified 
before constructing the data base* Such comparisons are not 
central to the study of enrollment trends* However, they 
I may be important portions o£ an evaluation of the level of 

support of individual institutions* 

Projection of Potantlal Postsecondary Learners 

The statewide plan should contain a historical assessment 
of enrollment trends and some conception of where enrollments 

are heading* unfortunately, it is doubtful that GPEC could ; 

completely implement a truly comprehensive projection method-- 
ology, such as the one suggested in the last part of this 
section, prior to the completion of the statewide plan. More-^ 
over^ a weak projection may be subjected to harsh criticism , 
In order to fulfill the needs of the statewide plan without 
overstepping its capacity, we are recoirmending that GPEC 
implement a simple methodology to predict what enrollments 
could be if certain key assumptions were met* In this way, 
levels of potential enrollment can be identified without 
committing GPEC to any single level. Since enrollment levels 
can be increased or decreased depending on the policies recom- 
< mended by the plan, this approach seems quite appropriate to a 

statewide planning activity* 

Figure 3 provides a simple schematic of the technique 

^'^"^ ' recommended . The two driving factors are the projected ratio 

of total postsecondary enrollment to the size of the 18-24-year 
old age cohort and the projected size of the 18-24 cohort in 
Georgia* Multiplied together, these driving factors yield 
projected levels of enrollment * The projected size of the 
18--24-*year-old cohort should be available from Census sources 
or from the Office of Planhing and Budget. The projections of 
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the cohort attendance ratio are to be derived by the GPEC staff 
and are the vehicle for Introducing assumptions about the future 
of educational attendance in Georgia* 

Although GPEC may generate as many alternative projections 
as they wish, several suggestions are included in the graph, 
farthest to the left of Figure 3. Assumption #1 posits that 
the current cohort attendance ratio will continue to be constant 
for the neKt ten years. This is a highly unlikely assumption, 
given the low Georgia ratio relative to the rest of the nation, 
the rise in adult learning, and the increasing economic well-^ 
being of Georgians. Nevertheless, what this projection will 
reveal is that even if the attendance ratio remains constant, 
there will be a large increase in posteecondary learners in 
Georgia* The reason is that Georgia's population is projected 
to increase significantly, especially in Atlanta and among the 
young. This projection will make a case for the need for con- 
tinued growth in postsecondary learning. 

Assumption #2 is more realistic i that cohort attendance 
ratios will continue to grow at historical rates. The projected 
line can be achieved by regression, simple averaging, calculation 
of average yearly increments or whatever. These projections 
may be done by the GPEC staff, armed with a desk calculator. 
This line reflects the notion that an ever increasing proportion 
of Georgians will continue to seek postsecondary learning. The 
projected enrollments will show dranatic increases, due both 
to increasing population and increasing participation rates. 
Assumptions #3 and #4 assume, respectively, that participation 
will increase .at rates slightly less than, and slightly greater 
than, the historical trends. The projected ratios may differ 
on the plus and minus side of the projection of historical trends 
by 5 or 10%, depending on the wishes of the GPEC staff. The de-- 
creased rate of growth ,of participation could be attributed to a 
disenchantment with higher education as has been evidenced in 
some other states. The increasing rate of participation could 
be due to burgeoning adult learning. Both of these projections 
would nevertheless show increasing postsecondary enrollments to 
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PROJECTION OF POTENTIAL POSTSECONDARY LEARNERS 
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1985. 

The particular projections of participation rates generated 
are at the discretion of the GPEC staff. The critical point is 
that by having available alternative potential enrollments, the 
statewide planner may choose from a selection of possible 
futures. If the GPEC staff is able to proceed far enough in 
implementing the projection techniques suggested later in this 
report, it should do so. Such improved methodologies' could be 
used to project a more sophisticated and detailed projection 
that could be considered a "most likely" scenario. However, 
there is still merit in providing for the statewide plan a 
variety of alternative projections reflecting different possi- 
bilities for postsecondary learning in Georgia. 

Improving Enrollment Meaaurement and Projection Capabili ties 

The data sources and techniques identified for the assessment 
of ten-year trends and the projection of potential postsecondary 
learners are within the capabilities of the GPEC, assisted by 
various consultants. While adequate to the requirements of an 
initial enrollment study and the statewide plan, these data 
and analytical techniques need to be improved to provide a more 
advanced product that addresses Georgia's particular needs. The 
following discussion recommends such improvements. Some of these 
recommendations may be implementable prior to the completion of 
the initial enrollment study and statewide plan; if so, they 
should be included in those efforts. Otherwise, the GPEC should 
strive to implement these recommendations for future use in 
measuring, analyzing, and predicting postsecondary enrollments. • 

Special Needs of Enrollment Studies in Georgia 

Given the fact that the South is lagging several years 
behind educational developments in other states, Georgia is 
provided with a unique opportunity to learn from the problems 
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being eKperienced nationwide that have not yet intruded upon 
the^ Georgia scene. In particular^ the problOTS that many 
states eKperienced in predicting the decline in enrollment 
rates of 18--19--year-olds and in dealing with the repercussions, 
in assessing the reality of the predicted growth in adult 
learning^ and in providing educational opportunity to match 
potential demands in growing metropolitan areas may be avoidable 
in Georgia through appropriate data analysis and policy modifi- 
cation* 

Following years of continued increases , in 1969 the percent 
of male high school graduates in the nation who chose to enroll 
in postsecondary education declined. The end of the draft and 
declining perceived rewards from college were the posited causes 
of this phenomenon, which in turn contributed toward declining 
enrollments in several types of institutions* Enrollments in 
Georgia, .on the other hand have continued to grow, and can 
probably be expected to continue to grow in the future, given 
the projections of expansion for the state. In order to avoid 
the problems experienced by other states, it would behoove 
Georgia to begin to monitor how much of its institutional en-^ 
rollment growth is due to increasing population, and how much 
is due to increasing attendance rates among the traditional 
18-24^year-old learner cohort. Indeed, the peak rate of atten-* 
dance identified by the national data can be used as a rate 
which Georgia may continue to approach, but will probably never 
exceed, especially given Georgia's relatively low rate of high 
school completions"^ 

Many institutions that have experienced enrollment plateaus 
or declines are placing much stock in attracting legions of "adult 
learners" that will swell their enrollments. In reality, different 
institutions (such as urban centers with adult-oriented programs 



According to Kent Halstead's Statewide Planning in Higher 
Education , Georgia in 1969-70 was 45th among the 50 states In 
the percentage of its 17-year-^old population having a high 
school education (67%) * 
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and schedules) will attract larger proportions of. these new 
learners. There is no reliable guide as to how large the 
potential market for adult' learners might be. Much of the 
popularity of adult learning may ultimately depend on economic 
well-being and on whether the state will provide support for 
non -degree credit learning activities . It is important, however, 
for Georgia to begin to monitor the number of aault learners 
enrolled in its institutions. Public and institutional policy 
can be influenced by these demonstrations of adult learner 
demand . 

It is important for Georgia to differentiate between its 
enrollments in its more rural portions and in its metropolitan 
areas. In 1974, a rough analysis of population reveals that 
roughly 2,720,000 of Georgia's 4,786,000 people lived in the 
counties comprising the Georgia portions of the Albany, Atlanta, 
Augusta, Chattanooga, Columbus, Macon, and Savannah metropolitan 
areas. ^ Most of the predicted growth in Georgia's population 
over the nesct three decades will be in these metropolitan areas, 
especially Atlanta. For example, the Atlanta Regional Commission 
estimates that in the year 2000, the Atlanta metropolitan area 
will have swelled from its present population of 1.7 million ^ 
people to somewhere between three and four million Georgians. 
Enrollment measurKnent and projection must begin to focus 
these conditions . 

Enrollment studies should interfere espedially closely with 
accessibility studies, since limited accessibility for conunuters 
and adult learners may limit the potential enrollments that may 
be achieved. Atlanta is a particularly telling case in point. 
With most of the major institutions in downtown Atlanta, and 
most of the growth occurring in the suburban counties, the 
potential enrollment of commuting learners may not be achieved. 
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compilation of data from U.S. Bureau of census, Current 
Population Reports ; Population Estimates . 

Atlanta Regional Commission, Population and Economic Forecasts 
to the Year 2000 . October, 1973. ^ 

^^e^piSjections suggest that Georgia's population may also 
be younger than the national average, 



And if the downtown institutions offer programs that meet the 
needs of downtown Atlantans, they may not attract learners 
from outlying regions. 

Improved Measures of Participation in Gaorgla PSE 

The enrollment projection model that is being recommended 
is powered by two driving factors i population and the percentage 
of people in each age cohort that attend college. In order to 
utilize this model and to better understand participation is 
postsecondary education in Georgia, it is necessary to be able 
to measure the number of persons in different age groups that ... 

have attended postsecondary education, and to predict future ' 

populations in these cohorts. Attendance ratios for the future 
can then be predicted, multiplied by population predictions, 
and predicted enrollments are thus . calculated . Population pre- 
dictions are reasonably available and accurate. Attendance 
ratios are most difficult to attain. 

Figure . 4 shows the data sources that would be necessary 
to calculate attendance ratios and population projections. There 
is still a chance, that historical attendance ratios for Georgia 
may be available from a "canned" data source. Otherwise, they 
should be calculated from Georgia enrollment and population data, 
if possible. It may be necessary to utiliie imperfect attendance 
ratios; for example, the ratio of college enrollments to the popu- 
lation of 18-19-year-olds is an imperfect ratio that may be better 
than nothing for Georgia. Or the ratio of total enrollments in 
Georgia institutions to the total population could be used as a 
ratio, the out-of-state migration being assumed to remain con- 
stant, and the distribution of learners in different age groups 
being assumed to remain constant as well. Hopefully, however,^ 
a more legitimate set of attendance ratios can be calculated. 



^ Another potential ratio is the ratio of enrollments to the suffl^ ^ 
of Georgia high school enrollments over the last six years. This 
technique was used in College Enrollments and Projections in 
North Carolina , 1975-1980 . Research Report 2-75 (May 1^75) UNC, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina . 

* 
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FIGURE 4 

RECOMNDBD NEW SOURCES OP DMA TO BE INCLUDED IN 
mm GPEC ENROLLMENT STUDENTS 



CATEGORY OF DATA/ 
SPECIFIC DATA ELEMENT 



Population Measuraments 
and" Proyactions 

1. Nationil Population 
Statistics 

a. Historical, and 
projsctions 

b. Stratifiid by age 
cohorts, racs, stx 

2. Giorgia Population 
Statistics 

ri. Historical, stratifiid 
by counties, ags cohorts, 
race, and sex 

b, Proieetions 



(1) By county 

(2) By age, racs, and sex 

t. Historical Enrollment by Ag§, Race , 
and^Sex . 

L National Data 
a. By age 

b/^By race and sex 

2 . Georgia 

a, Age, race, sex 

I, Historical Enrollment by 
: CQunty/Census Tract ~ 
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SOURCE/DISCUSSION 



Historical^ Ten-year census flguris and annual updates Using 
sampling techniques, Annual updates are a yiar old. 

Projections; Annual projection of population, disaggregatid 
by age cohorts. 



Historical and Currents Census data, The Office of Planning 
and Budget, provides an annual update of population by county 
which they fiil is lore . accurate than census. , 

Projections I The OPB provides a ten-year projection of popu- 
lation by age, ract and sex. They also art preparing a 
county-^by-county projection for fivi-yiar intervals to the 
year 2000. 



Census yearly update of school inrollinent by age, race, and 
sex for nation, HEGIS contains breakdown by six, 

HEGIS contains breakdown by sex. Cinsus may have tapes which 
could be accessed for Georgia statistics by age, raci and sex. 
Alternataly, the Univirsity System of Giorgia collects thi 
following information in its Quarterly Enrol Iment Report : 

1. Enroilmint disaggrigated by' race and sex. 

2, Ffeshman enrollmints stratifiid by age, sex, risidency. 



Ten-year census has school enrollments by Census Tract and 
County, Yearly update needs, jo be investigated. The Universit; 
System of Seorgia may have sucH' data on total enrollments or 
entering freshmen on a report form other than thi giarterly 
Report . Or the data may be available institutionally, Additioi 
to population projections; ARDC's, espicially Atlanta Regional 
Commission, are treasuri troves of projections of .economic, 

population, and sociological statistics. 
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Proposed projection Techniques 

A nuinber of biases have entered into the construction of 
the proposed projection methodology. These biases have been 
formulated as a result of the analysis of existing projection 
techniques that is discussed in the technical report. First, 
we believe enrollment projection should describe as well as 
predict. Projections that merely extrapolate trends, in the 
level of enrollment do not explain why enrollments are increasing 
and do not allow for anticipating plateauing enrollments. The 
projection of cohort attendance ratios does accomplish these 
ends, second, statistics and analytical approaches should be 
utilized to enlighten, not obscure. Highly sophisticated 
■ methods of extrapolation are not as useful as sound educational 

judgment, especially during periods of profound change. Third, 
the use of the 18-21-year-old cohort group must be broadened to 
include adult learners. Fourth, there is nothing magical about 
ten-year baseline periods, and not every projection must go to 
the year 2000. Especially i£ rapid changes are perceived to be 
occurring, long-term projection is apt to be inaccurate, and 
more effort should be expended to ascertain how conditions are 
changing and why. Finally, enrollment projections should be 
revised often. They should be considered more like a working 
budget than a grand design. , . 

Figure 5 explaina a suggested methodology for using his- 
torical enrollment data, Georgia-calculated attendance ratios 
or "canned" ratios fr«Mn other sources, and projections of popu- 
lation to achieve a projection of enrollment. The level of 
disaggregation of the projections, the interval projected, the 
"ceilings" and extrapoiative techniques may vary from the simple 
to the complex. The resources cited in the technical report 
furnish guidance in selecting these factors. 

The procedure discussed in Figure 5 projects total enroll- 
ment and then divides it into in-state/out-of -state , public/ 
private, and type of institution categories. Alternatively, 

er|c 



FIGUBE 5 

MCOMMENDID ENROLLMENT PROJECTION TBCHNIQUe FOR FUTURE GPEC PROJECTIONS 



PROClDUraS/STEPS 



11 Exhaustively analyze ten-year enrollment 
history. Disaggregati enrollmiht data 
on the basis of s 

(a) age cohorts 

(b) Six/race 

(c) public/privati 

(d) Univirsity, state colligi, junior 
collegi, propriitary 

(e) headcount vs. EFT 

2) Collect data on the population, disaggri- 
gated by; 

(a) age cohort 

(b) county (more important for accessi- 



3) Calculate the percentage of persons in 
each age cohort that havs attendid post- 

. secondary iducttion over the historical 
ptriod, 

4} Examine the trindi in cohort attsndancs 
over the tin-year period. Extrapolati 
these trends into thi futuri for the 
disired periods, 



5) Apply to the extrapolations of attendance 
ratios any "ceilings" neeessitated by: 

(a) limited accisibility 

(b) lirnitations imposed by a low rate of 
high school graduation 

ERIC 



^natural ceiling suggested by a peak 
. national attendanca ratios that has 



DESCRIPTION 



Take the total enrollments, diiaggrigati the data, 
and anilyzi. This is the historical iducational 
data beiii, 



This is thi historical population data base, 



It may bi possible to collect already calculated 
attendance ratios from the Census, or alte: 
sourcia. If so, use the "canned" ratios. 



Be guiSid in the ixtrapolation by the nature of the 
trends. For ixaipli, i£ there is a clear upwa.rd or 
downwatd trend, lerily ixtrapolate the full time- 
piriod, using ippropriate smoothing techniquis, or 
whatever. If thire is a "peak" or "valley" in the 
historical data^ it may make more sinse to use the 
most ricint five-year piriod or even a thrti-yiar_ , 
period as the base period. If the attendance ratios 
have fluctuated up and down, the most recent ratio 
may be assumed for the future, or perhaps somi mean. 

This is a "creative" stage in the extrapolation in 
which thi projectors' knowlidge of Georgia postsec- 
ondary education is used to modify projection of 
potentially absurd attendance ratios, 
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FIGURE 5 
Continuad 



PROCEDURES/STEPS 


DESCRIPTION 


6) Multiply the projected attindanca ratios by 
the projectid populition in each age cohort 
to achievi the projicted enrollment in eich 

' age cohort, . 


This step arrivei at a total hiadcount inrollment 
figure for Georgians attending postsecondary 
educational institutions. 


7) Proi the historical trends in the educational 
data base, iKtrapolate ratios for the distri- 
bution of total nuniber of Giorgians attending 
postsecondary institutions , 

Use the following distributions: 

(a) in=3tate/out"Of-stats 

(b) privati/public 

(c) university/state collsgi/junior college/ 


This step divides total headcount enrollMnt into 
its various components. 

This distribution may be as simple or , as complicated 
as desired, To be useable and underitandable, 
moderation is urged. It is, of coursi, possible to 
extrapolati attendance ratios for iach type of 
ittendanca institution, and not have to worry about 
this distribution step. The choica is the projectors' 


proprietary 
(d) graduate/undergraduate 




Apply floors and ceilings to the ixtra- 
polation of distributions, just as bifore, 




8) Multiply tha diitribution ratios timss the 
total headcount inrolliiiint to calculate the 
final projected inrollfflents in each category, 


1 
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each of these categories eould be projected Individually. The 
advantage to the recommended approach is that some notion of 
the total maximum attendance ratio for each age cohort, based 
on the experiences of the nation, can be used as an "upper 
limit" or "ceiling". This device may prevent the projection 
or prediction of a cohort attendance ratio that is simply too 
high for Georgia to ever achieve. Should the GPEC desire, it 
might be possible to create several projections: One a "maximum" 
projection, another a "minimum" projection, and a third "most 

likely" projection. 

The recommended primary projection methodology and "multiple 
projections alternative" produce enrollment projections for 
general postsecondary planning. Especially in comparing the roles 
of proprietary schools and the occupational offering of community 
colleges and state colleges, the GPEC may eventually want to get 
into the business of manpower forecasting. To accomplish this, 
the GPEC could project the number of persons employed in certain 
occupational and professional areas, the number of graduates from 
Georgia occupational programs that are employed in these sorts 
of programs, or some combination of these factors, possibly 
stratified by age cohorts. (This assumes the importance of 
re-education. It may be possible to deal mainly with the 18-24 
age cohort if the siie of the adult learning population for 
occupational studies is small.) 

Figure 6 provides a simple comparison of the three projection 
alternatives suggested! the primary projection methodology, the 
multiple projections alternative, and the manpower projection 
option. These suggestions serve diffarent purposes, and are 
meant to complement, not supplant, each other. This figure 
may be compared with Figure 8 in the attached technical paper, 
which compares and contrasts a number of important national 
enrollment studies. 

Attached is an annotated bibliography of data sources, en- 
rollment projections, and population/economic forecasts that may 
be helpful in Georgia's enrollment studies efforts. 

o 29 
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FIGUHE 6 



DESC* '"TION OP RECOMMENDED ENROLLMENT PROJECTION TECHNIQUES 



Charaeteristici 



Strategy 



Purpose 



Underlying 
Assumptions 



Base Psriod 



Projection 
Period 
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Alternativis Riconiiindid 



Primary Rsconmsnded 
Projection (Figurs 4) 



Trind extrapolation 
Hiodified by iducational 
judgiiint 



Educational data for 
gensral poitiecondary 



1. Extrapolation of 
ginuine trends is 
most valid method, 

2. Must deaLwith the 
traditional 18-21 
and 22-24 cohorts 
as Will as adult 
learneri 25 and 
btyond, 

3. Bi flexible in 
choosing trends, 
Use cohort atten- 
danci ratios, 
...Bi ispecially 
aware of changing 
conditions. 



Use ten-year historical 
data, Siltct portion of 
thr.t base period that 
yields the trind which 
applied to the future , 



In one-yiar increments 
for ten years into the 
future. In fivi-year 
incriments beyond that 
point, 



Multipli Projictions 



Same 



Same 



Same 

Provide multiple 
projictionB re- 
flecting multipli 
futures, 



Siie 



Same 



Manpower Projection 
Option 



Sanii 



Manpowsr data for 
identifying spicific 
manpowir neids 



Same 

Focus on spicific 
, manpower needs in 
cartain occupations- 
If possible, use 
cohort attendanci 
ratios within lach 
occupational 
grouping. If not, 
just projict the 
manpowir nieds of 
each grouping. 



Same 
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FIGURE 6 
Continued 





Alternativii Reconmendod 


Chiractariatics 


Prifflary Recomnandid 
Projection (Figure 4) 


Multiple Proiections 


Option 


Driving 
Factors 


Attindance ratios of 
different cohort groupi 
and population projec- 
tions of the cohorts, 


Same 


Projictid manpower 
nasds of certain 
occupations 


Multiple 
Projeetions 


No 


Yes 


No 



ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

DATA SOURCES, ENROLLfffiNT PROJECTIONS, AND POPULATION /ECONOMIC 
FACTORS USEFUL IN GEORGIA ENROLLIffiNT STUDIES 



DATA SOURCES 



Georgia Department of Education, "Statistical Report> 1972-73" 
Available in the following year, this annual report 
deseribes the primary/secondary school enrollments in 
Georgia* 

Office of Planning and Budget, "Commuting Patterns, 1970" • 
This document describes how many people commute to and 
from different counties in the course of their work. 

Office of Planning and Budget, "The State of the State", 
To be available later this year, this document will 
contain charts, figures, and narrative relating to 
transportation, education, and population in the 
State of Georgia* 

U,S, Departanent of Coimierce, U,Sp Bureau of Census, General 
Characteristics of the Population , Report of the 1970 
Census . Provides a census tract by census tract des^ 
cription of the characteristics of the population, 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, School 
Enrollment in the United States , Current Population 
Reports Series P --20, Publication 261, Washington, D,C*i 
Government Printing Office* 

During the interval between the censuses, a number of 
sMipling surveys are utilized to fill in data in inter-^ 
vening years. This report provides data on school en- 
rollment of the population with categorizations according 
to age, race, sex, and other characteristics , The issue 
appears in March of each year, following a survey made 
in October of the previous calendar year* 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of .Education, Higher Education General Information 
Survey, Opening Fall Enrollments in Higher Education , 
Washington , b/G . i Government PrintTng Office . 

Currently, the 1973--74 data are available^ — the lead 
time required to finalize this information is nearly 
two years, although spot data may be available on 
request. This survey is a valuable source of infor- 
mation on public and private institutions. 
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In addition to providing enrollment data on computer 
tapes, NCES has recently announced the availability 
of HEGIS-collected enrollment data through an online 
information access syst^ titled EDSTAT, Data can be 
secured for all years in which HEGIS has been used 
and can be related to financial, institutional, and 
degree characteristics. 

U.S. Department of Health,, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, Higher Education General Information 
Survey, Students Enrolled for Advanced Degrees , 
Washington, ~D,C. i Government Printing Office* 

This is more HEGIS information, and the same dascrip- 
tions , in general, apply. 

University System of Georgia, "Quarterly Enrollment Report 
Each quarter the Georgia System collects a fairly com 
plate bank of information that largely parallels the 
HEGIS information. This can be a handy source of 
timely "spot" data. 



ENROLLIffiNT PROJECTIONS FOR GEORGIA 



The following enrollment projections may be useful as 
benchmarks in future enrollment study activities . 

C.L. Hohenstein a Associates, "Georgia Higher Education 

Enrollment Projection, 1970 Through 1980" (Reference 
Document #18), May 1, 1970. 

C.L, Hohenstein & Associates, "Statanent of Methodology 

for Refinement of Enrollment Projections" (Reference 
Document #20-A) , July 23, 1970. 

C*L, Hohenstein & Associates, "Conceptual Models and Pro- 
jections for Georgia Higher Education, 1970 Through 
1980" (Reference Document #20) , October 15, 1970* 

C*L* Hohenstein & Associates, "Interim Projections of 

Enrollment in Georgia Higher Education Institutions" 
(Reference Document #23) , March 31, 1971, 

C.L. Hohenstein & Associates, "Georgia Higher Education 

Enrollment Projections by Institutions, 1972 through 
1985" (Reference Docraiant #29), December 15, 1972. 

C.L* Hohenstein a Associates, "Supplement to Georgia 

Higher Education Enrollment Projections, 1972 Through 
1985" (Reference Document #31) , March, 1973, 



POPULATION/ECONOMIC STUDIES 



Atlanta Regional Commiesion ^ Population and EconQmic 
Forecasts to the Year 2000 , Atlanta Regional 
ConTOiSBion Planning Area, October 1973* 

This is not a regularly repeated study. It is 
a good means of assessing the projected growth 
of Atlanta. 

Contains preliminary population projections, 
non-farm and salary employment projections, 
number of households, distribution of civilian 
non-fam wage and salary employment, distributior^ 
of families by income range, population by five-- 
year groups, 1970 and 2000. 

Atlanta Regional Conroission, The Atlanta Region i Frame- 
work for the Future, SeconS' Interim Status Report, 
ARC , December, 1974 * 

Provides transportation alternatives for Atlanta 
metro area* These sorts of considerations have 
Important implications for the future accessibility 
of institutions in the Atlanta area, 

Atlanta Regional Conunission, 1974 Population and Housing , 
ARC, 

Shows direction of population migration in Atlanta* 
Housing units, 

Atlanta Regional Commission, Comparative Revenue Study of 
the Atlanta Metro Area , ARC* 

Shows property taxes, utility fees, business taxes, 
and license fees in the Atlanta metro area* Helpful 
potentially in deteCTiining future taxability of the 
citizens in the area. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

current Population Reports % Population Estimates, 
Washington7 D*C . T Government Prxntmg Olfice, 
Estimates of the current population of Georgia 
counties. Available in October for population 
estimates for July of the previous calendar year* 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Pro - 
jections of the Population of the United States 
by Age aha "Sex 7 197 2 to Washington, D.c. i 

Govefmnint PrTnting OFFice. Current Population 
Reports Series P-^25. 

Available in DecCTaber of each year. 
Provides national enrollment projection. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS ENROLLMENT PROJECTION STUDIES 



The Purpose of This Technical Appendix <■ ^ ^ 

For some time, the projection of future enrollments was 
a largely technical task that was given low priority in the 
educational community. However, the poor track record of re- 
cent enrollment projection techniques and concern in recent ^ 
years over the redefinition of postsecondary education have 
led to an increased awareness of the importance of enrollment 
studies. Through the measurement and projection of the number 
of learners of which particular types will be engaging in 
postsecondary education in the future, we shape our way of 
looking at the future. Enrollment studies play an important 
role in that process. Educators have come to realize that 
enrollment studies involve important educational decisions 
and should not be abandoned to the technocrat or statistician. 

Th^ purpose of this brief technical report is to identify 
resource material and assist the layperson in becoming familiar 
with how to measure the predict enrollments. This activity re- 
quires, first of all, an understanding of the issues and prob- 
lems confronting postsecondary education? only secondarily does 
it require a reasonable level of technical skill. Our bias is 
toward having enrollment studies formulated by individuals who 
understand educational issues and decision making, assisted by 
persons possessing technical competence. The following pages 
consist of two parts i (1) a discussion of enrollment study 
methodologies and (2) a presentation of some of the findings 
of recent national enrollment data, and how these may be useful 
to Georgia. 

Th e Principles and Components of Enrollment Studies 

It is a common error to assume that the crucial ingredient 
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in enrollment studies is the projection/prsdiction technique. 
In actuality, the key basic ingredient in enrollment studies 
is the creative and comprehensive measurement of the charac- 
teristics that describe participation in postsecondary educa- 
tion. The best projection methodology falls apart in the 
absence of good data, or if the categories measured reflect 
obsolete concepts of participation in postsecondary education. 
Enrollment data must be disaggregated— which means stratified— 
to adequately describe different groups of learners. Until 
recently, measures of enrollments have failed to reflect the 
diversity of learners participating in postsecondary education. 
In the case of proprietary schools, we have not even measured 

total enrollment. 

It is a truism of enrollment studies that at any point in 
time, many of the data categories desired are not available in 
the form requested or for all of the years wanted. Imperfect 
data must be used for current studies. One of the most important 
outcomes of enrollment studies is to refine our current definition 
and data collection procedures so that future efforts will have 
the use of better data. 

Once data is collected and is combined in projection 
models, there are three factors that determine the nature of the 
projection outcomes. The projection strategy is the particular 
methodology utilized in projecting enrollments. The objective 
of the projection is the intended use to be made of the outcomes. 
The underlying assumptions of the inputs and methodologies also, 
influence the products. A more detailed discussion of these 
factors may be found in several of the references cited in the 
bibliography.^ 

~" The most common form of projection strategy is trend ex- 
trapolation, in which any of a number of analytical techniques 



Mangelson, Wayne, Donald Morris, Nick Poulton, and John Seeley, 
"National Enrollment Projection Studies", Planning for Higher 
Education, December 1974. 
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are used to extend trends from a base-line period into the 
future. In recent years, however, extrapolative techniques 
have been Gombined with alternative policy assumptions to create 
a series of alternate projections reflecting different policy 
alternatives* Also, futurist approaches have abandoned extra- 
polation in favor of creating scenarios of the future in which 
they base their prediction of future conditions. Thus, the 
forecaster has a wide variety of strategies available for his 
use . 

The objectives of the projection also influence its creation. 
The definitions used, assumptions made, types of output categories 
projected, and to some degree the methodology are all influenced 
by the objectives of the projection. These objectives may include 
manpower supply forecasts, development of demographic descrip- 
tions, or the creation of planning data* The underlying assump-- 
tions of each projection are largely determined by the strategy 
and purpose of a projection, but they must nevertheless be 
identified. Too often these assiimptions are ignored by users 
of the projection outputs. 

Table 1 in the previously cited "National Enrollment Pro-^ 
jection Studies" by Mangelson, et al provides a detailed critique 
of a number of recent studies. Figure 7 is an updated descrip-- 
tive analysis of three of the most important enrollment pro- 
jections i U*S, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Office of Education, 

3 

and Carnegie Commission/ While understanding the elements of 
these pro j actions is important for a variety of reasons, their 
citation here is to emphasize that perpetrators of enrollment^ 
studies must clearly identify and justify the strategies , pur^ 
poses, assumptions, and driving factors. 



2 

For an exhaustive, yet readable, discussion of different 
techniques, see Paul Wing, Higher Education Enrollment Fore - 
casting! A Manual for State Lev el Agencies , NCHEMS, 1974, 

^ The updated version of this figure was preparsd by Nick 
Poulton of the Office of Institutional Research at The 
University of Michigan, 
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DEiCRIPTlVE ANALYSIS OF NATIONAL EMROLl^NT PROJECTIONS 



Charactif 1 it 1 cs 


U.S? Bureau of 
the Census 


U,S. Office of 
Education 


Carnegie Comflilsslon 


Strategy 


Trend Extripolat Ion 


Trend EKtrapol at ion 


Trend Extrapolation 


Purpoifl 


Demographic prejoct Ion 
for U.S* (long-term) 


Education data for 
general planning 
(short-term) 


Bacl<ground data for 
recommendat loni and 
piinnl ng (long- term) 


Undarlylng 
Assu^tlqns 


1) Incraailng high ichool 
graduation and con^ 
tinuat Ion" to^col lege 
rata 

2) Conitant 1969 school 
lavel dlitrlbutlDn 

3) Unchanging cohort an^ 
rol Iment pattern 


19721 

1 ) Continuation of al 1 
past 10 yaar trend 

2) 18-21 cohort Is 
val id predictor of 
enrol Iments 

3) Validity of 20 year 
span for projection 
(10 year base for 
10 year projection) 

1975? (1972 +) 

1) 18 age cohort and 

f I rst^tlme enrol 1 - 
n^nt li val Id bale 
for total J 

2) Validity of recent 
1^3 year trend 
wh^re 10 year trend 
falls. 


1971 1 

1 ) Continuation of past 
populat i on pit tarni 
and enrollment ratio 
trends 

2) Adequate funding and 
increasing high school 
graduation rate and 
par capl ta Income 

19731 

1) Reduced continuations 
rates 

2) Recormnendat Ions from 
Toward A Learning 
Society, 1973. 

I97S1 

1) Various enrollment 
trends by student 
level i attendance r 
agep sex, etc^ 

2) increasing white, 
male rates ^ 

3) No draft 

k) Increased student 
aid 


Date Publ 1 shad 


January, 1972 


1972-1975 


1971, 1973. 1975 


PrDjeetlDn Period 


1975-2000 


10 year Interval 


to year 2000 


f requenQy 


Single Study 


Annual 


Occai lonal 


Driving 


]k^%k population pro= 
Jactlon and enrollment 
ratei by sex 


19721 

1) 18-21 population 
projection (lerlesD 

2) 18-21 enrollment 
ratio by sex 

19711 (1972 +) 
1) First-time enron*' 
ment to age 18 by 
lex . 


1971: 

1) 18^21 population 
projection (iarles D) 

2) 18^21 enrollment 
ratios 

1973^ 

Population projection 
(series E) 

1975: 

1) Population prdj^^ntion 
(Series F) 

2) Dlsaggragata enrol 1- 
mant rates. 


Hyltlpla 
Prejcctlofis 


YES (paramatar changes) 


1972 - Noi l97S-yes, 
paramat'^r changes) 


Ves (pol icy/racornmandatlon 
al tarnatives) 


Projected 
Catagorles 


1) Total dagree=cradlt 

2) Hale-femala 

3) Age Groups (|4*3^) 

40 
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1 ) Total enrol Iment 

2) Dagrae/nondagrea 

3) Undargrad/graduata 
k) Hale/female 

i) 2 yaar/^ year 

6) Fut l^'tima/part'^tima 

7) Publ fc/pri^^te 

8) FT! 

9) First-tlma 

|0)0ther * 


1) Total enrollment 

2) Undargrad/graduata 

3) Policy increments 

19751 
(above +) 

student leva] (by aga) 
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Comparison of Raeent National Enrollment Projections 

Georgia is in an advantageous position to utilize 
national enrollinent studies . Since educational developments 
in the state have lagged behind the nation as a whole by several 
years, Georgians can use national studies as leading indicators 
of what they may expect_to encounter in the years ahead. Given 
the gloomy projections of future enrollments in certain segmen1;s 
of postsecondary education nationwide/ this is a potentially 
valuable capability. 

National enrollment projection* studies have enjoyed varying 
degrees of success in predicting actual enrollments. As long 
as the five- to ten-^year trends utilized by national projections 
have continued, their results have been fairly accurate. Given 
the ups and downs of American higher education over the past two^ 
decades, however, these projection studies have been wrong as 
often as they have been right. For example, the enrollment 
projections of the sixties, which were based on the enrollment 
trends of the fifties, consistently underestimated the actual 
enrollments during the period of great growth for educational 
institutions. On the other hand, the enrollment projections of 
the early seventies, which were based on the trends experienced 
during the growth years of the sixties, consistently overestimated 
actual enrollments nationwide. 

The poor track record of enrollment projections in the 
past several years and plateauing enrollments in some institutions 
have led to a number of interesting modifications in enrollment 
projection. Many observors have come to realize the weaknesses 
of heavy reliance on pure trend extrapolation. Given events of 
the past several years ^ the U.S, Office of Education has modified 
its extrapolative techniques by abandoning the use of ten-year 
base period for extrapolation and by using the ratios and statis- 
tics for the most recent one to three years as a basis for trend 
extrapolation. In some cases, USOE has merely extended current 
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attendanae ratios into the future. Also reacting to perceived 
weaknesses in projection techniques and the uncertain condition 
of postsecondary education in the future, other projections have 
arisen that question the basic assumptions of previous predictors 
For example, Stephen Dresch predicts a steady erosion of the 
economic returns of education and a sigfii^aCTHt-aeifflrine in en- 
rollments. Howard Bowen, an advocate of the Learning Society, 
predicts a huge increase in enrolment by the year 2000 as adult 
learners are drawn into the educational system. -While o may; 
argue with these assumptions , the point is that the educational 
community is being confronted with enrollment projections that 
depart from standard extrapolative techniques and that provide 
a variety of alternatives regarding the future of education. 
Projections have' come to be recognized as an importpt policy 
tool and are receiving a great deal of scrutiny. 

. The following figures illustrate the variety in enrollment 
projections. Figure 8 is an updated version of the: chart the 
previously cited "National Enrollment Projection studies". It 
demonstrates the variability in projections caused by different 
assumptions, methodologies, and definitions. The general shape 
of many of these projections is similar, however. The shape 
reflects the belief that total enrollments nationwide will 
experience a plateauing or decline in the 1980 's, as the growth 
in the number of younger learners declines, but will increase 
again in the 1990's. The prediction that the 1980's could 
witness a decline in enrollments caused a great furor that con= 
tributed to the appearance of "alternative" projeations cited 
earlier. Figure 9 illustrates some of these alternatives; the 
variability in their projections is striking. 

Attached is an annotated bibliography of the key readings 
on the concepts and methodologies of enrollment projections, and 
a bibliography of important enrollment projections. 
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Figure 8 
PROJECTIONS OF TOTAL iNRQLLHENTS 
I9S5 - 2000 
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+200% 
+175% 



Figure 9 

COOTARISON BETWEEN ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS AND POSSIBILITIES 
AND THE 1974 LEVEL OF ENROLLMENT (COMPARISON IN PERCENTAGES) 



^ Howard Bowen 
PosBibilitleBd 



+150% 



^Leslie and Mill 

Possibilities (1 



+125% 



+100% 



+75% 



+50% • * 



+25% 



1980 



Carnegie I 
* (1971) 



Carnegie II 
* (1973) 




-"25%.. 



1990 2000 
Edward Hollander (1974) 



-50% 



Dresoh (1974) 



Froomkin Scenarios 
(1974) 



For a more detailed discussion of the above projections, the reader 
should exatnine More Than Survival ^ by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of feachlng, San 'fr^nclecoi Jos sey-- Base ^ 1975, pp. 39=49, 141'-14 

he above graph is a slightly different and more graphic of the work 
. ound in More Than Survival * 

The enrollments projected on the basis of Howard Bowan's and Leslie and 
Miller's assumptions about the future assume the development of the so-cal 
"learning Society" and the expenditure of an ever growing share of the 
GNP on postsecondary learning, - - 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
SUGGESTED LADINGS ON THE CONCEPTION OF ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 

AND ALTERNATITO IffiTHODOLOGIES 



Carnegie commiBsion on Higher Education/ Priorities for Aatlon g 

Pinal Report of the Carnegie Conunissi on on Higher Education^ 
mrYorki McG5?aw=Hill/ l973 (See Technical Note A) , ; 

. This reference is of interest because it damonetrates soine 
of the ways in which the Carnegie Coinmlssion has modifle^^^^ 
its enrollment projections to suit its changing conception 
of what postsecondary education would/should be like* 

t 

Carnegie Conmission on Higher Education ^ More Than Survival , San 
Francisco I Jossey-BasS/ ^975 , 

This reference la a must* In dis^cussing the adaptation 
of postsecondary education to the current period of 
selective growth and retrenclment , enrollment analysis 
and alternative projection strategies play key roles • ^ 
Although Bome of the approaches utilised are simplistic ^ 
they demonstrate the growing conviction that enrollment 
studies must seek new approaches. ^ 

Folger, John K,, "On Enrollment Projections^ Clearing Up The 
Crystal Ball", Journal of Higher Education , Vol, XLV, 
No, 6, June 1974, 

This brief r concise article discusses the special J.mpor- 
tance of enrollment projactions and what enrollment 
studies must achieve in the coming years. This is a 
handy article for the layperson.^, 

Mangelson, Wayne L,, Donald M. Norris, Nick L, Poulton, and 

John A, Seeley, Projecting Collega and University Enroll - 
ments: Analysing the Past and Focusing the Future , The 
university of^MicHigani Center for theTludy of Higher 
Education, January 1974, 

This monograph provides a critique/analysis of existing 
projection methodologies and a conceptualization of what 
future enrollment studies should contain, it includes 
a fairly extensive bibliography of data sources and 
references pertaining to forecasting and futurism, 

Norris, Donald M, , Nick L* Poulton, and John A* Seeley, 

"National Enrollment Projection Studies", Planning for 
Higher Education , Society of College and University 
Planners, Vol. 3, No* 6, December 1974. 
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This article is an updated comparison of existing pro- 
jection studiee. It is more concise than the preceding 
monograph and contains highly useable visual displays • 

Wing, Paul, Higher Education Enrolment Forecasting i A Manual 
for State-Level Agencies , National Center for Higlier 
libation Management" Systems , 1974 , 

^ This excellent monograph furnishes a discussion of pro-* 
jection techniques Ahat even the layperson can use^ An 
excellent bibliography is also provided* 
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THE POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION ACCESSIBILriY STUDY 



In his letter of May 19, 197S, Dr. Robert J, Leonard, 
Executive Director of GPEC, stated the purpose of the acces- 
sibility study as being the identification of meaBuras of 
how accessible Georgia's postsecondary institutions are to 
various population groups within the state. The sections 
that follow represent an attempt to provide GPEC with such 
measures. Section I identifies^ and discusses factors which 
influence accessibility. Planning and policy considerations 
inherent in the eKaminatlon of certain of the factors are 
discussed. Section 2 reports findings for Georgia from earlier 
accessibilities studies. Selected indices of accessibility are 
compared for Georgia and other states.^ Section 3 outlines the 
consultants' recommendations on the procedures to be followed 
by GPEC in conducting the accessibility study. Data elements, 
data sources, and analytical procedures are identified and dis-- 
Gussed. 

SECTION li FACTORS AFFECTING POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
ACCESSIBILITY 

The principal objective of accessibility studies is to 
determine the extent to which the postsecondary education 
population is representative of the population in general - 
and/or the population which a specific institution is intended 
to serve. The accessibility of a postsecondary institution or 
system is largely determined by the fit between it and its po- 
tential students on five types of factors; social, economic, 
admissions, geographic, and motivational* Obviously all or 
none of these factors may constitute barriers to postsecondary 
attendance for some^ students . 

The paragraphs that follow discuss specific factors com- 
prising each of the five factor types in order to identify the 
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various data elements which must be gathered in order to 
effectively describe the institutional and general popu-^ 
lations. Since the GPEC accessibility study will contribute 
to the Coimnission 's policy: recommendations contained in the 
master plan, considerable space is also devoted to planning 
considerations which are likely to arise as a result of building 
certain factors into an accessibility study. 

Social Factors 

Social factors affecting accessibility include the race, 
sex, and religion of the potential applicant and admissions 
policies and practices o£ institutions relative to those factors. 
Race and sex are the two factors. GPEC has stated an interest in 
examining in the accessibility study, presumably due to the prob-^ 
ability that racial minorities and women have been underrepre^ 
sented among postsecondary enrollments in Georgia institutions. 
The existence until recently of functionally segregated public 
Institutions for blacks and whites of course supports the need 
for examining the racial aspect of accessibility in Georgia, 
At the same time, it surfaces a policy consideration which is 
applicable as well to the factors of sex and religion. 

Race, sex, and religion are factors affecting student 
access to programs and institutions having a traditional clientele 
with characteristics different than those of the applicant, Con^ 
seguently, in spite of adopting nondiscriminatory practices, 
institutions with traditional clientele will continue, for a 
time^ to be viewed as, and in fact be, inaccessible to certain 
sections of the population. Consequently, an examination of 
the admissions policies or practices of an institution by race, 
sex, religion^ and age can be misleading for state-level policy 
makers who are unfamiliar with the history and/or popular 
"image" of an institution. Institutions may fall to attract 
blacks, whites, women, men. Catholics or Protestants because 
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of its image rather than because it purposely excludes these 

groups . At the same time , an institution which appears 
accessible due to its location, tuition, arid admissions 
practices may be inaccessible due to its image may not con- 
stitute a viable sole source of postsecondary education or a 
specific type of preparation for all area or state residents, 
The issue for planners of course becomes one of . deciding 
whether or not the existence of an institution , constitutes 
access when certain groups of population will not attend the 
school . 

Age functions as a barrier to postsecondary education 
in a variety of sanctioned ways. State and federal regulations 
as well as tradition stipulate the minimum and, frequently, 
the maximum ages for liceiisure in certain fields, e.g., barber, 
physician, commercial pilot. Institutions usually do not 
admit persons who, because of their ages, will be ineligible 
for such licensure upon completion of their studies. There is 
limited value in exanining this dimension of access unless GPEC 
wishes to identify institutions which do particularly good or 
poor jobs of attracting people in certain age groups. Such 
knowledge could be of value in identifying progrfflns that are 
particularly accessible to the older learners (Georgia's 

traditionally low college attendance rates suggest that many 
academically eligible persons have not attended college and now 
constitute a major underdeveloped resource) . 

Economic Factors 

Concern over economic access to postsecondary education 
has led to a number of fairly significant studies of the role 
of student resources in determining postsecondary enrollment. 



The image of an institution is rarely considered by state 
planners but functions as a major^ factor affecting student 
choice i in that vein, the image of the proprietary school as 
an inferior alternative to collegiate programs also must be 
recognized. In spite of offering programs in the same £^^}^b 
as collegiate institutions, the popular belief that the schools 
enroll less capable and less sophisticated students will prevent 
many potential students from enrolling in their programs. 
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One of the most prestigious of such efforts, that of the ^ 
National Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary Education, 
used family income as an indsK of student rasources meksurement. 
using data presented by that group, Table 1 shows that students • 
with family incomes below $10,000 are underreprosented in post- 
secondary education. While over one-half of the 18 to 24-year- 
olds come from families with incomes under $10,000, they con- 
stitute only one-third of all postsecondary enrollments. 

It should be noted here that recent efforts to develop 
models that predict postsecondary enrollment levels given 
differing levels of student financial assistance are extremely 
controversial. GPEC's use of any one of the models to examine 
facets of economic assessibillty seems likely to result in 
counter-productive criticism from one or another sector of post- 
secondary education. 

Family income affects access to different types of insti- 
tutions differentially. While data for various different types 
of institutions even more graphical show the differences. Table 
2 shows that considerable differences exist in the economic 
accessibility of collegiate and noncollegiate institutions. The 
noncollegiate sector consists of the most accessible group of 
ihstitutions followed by two-year public colleges, four-year 
public institutions, two-year private colleges, and finally 
four-year private institutions. 

Although family incone is the most widely accepted index 
of student resources, numerous other indices are conceptually 
desirable. The National Center for Higher Education Management 
Systems (NCHEMS) lists two Indices that should compliment family 
income as indices of student resources i Total Personal Income 
and Disposable Personal Income (a third index, Personal Con- 
sumption Expenditures lacks adequate data sources to be of value 



2 National Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary Education 
Financing Postsecondary Education in the United States. (Wash- 
ihg ton, D . C.I U.S. Gov ernment Printing Office, 1973) . 
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TABLE 1$ PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OP 18 -2^1- YEAR -OLD POPULATION 
AND POSTSICONDARY UNDERGRADUATE ENROLIMENT BY INCOME,' 
1972-73 



Income Group 


Xo— Age uroup 


Postsecoridary 

"PH 1 1 ^ 'f' "1 n ■ ^ 


Under $3 ,000, • . 


B,6fo 




$3, 000 to $5i 999. • . 




X±, / 


$6,000 to $7,i^99. . . 


16.7 


6,0 , 


$7,500 to $9,999... 


15.9 


12.7 


$10,000 to $14,999. . . 


25.2 


27.il- 


$15,000 to $2^,999. . . 


12,7 


24.6 . 






13.6 


Total 


100.0^ 


100 . 0?S 


Under $6,000 


23.0^ 


15. 7f^ 


^6,000 to $9,999 


32.6 


18.7 


Over $10,000 




65.6 


Total 


100.0^ 


100 Vo^ 



SOURCE; National Commission on the Financing of PostBecondary 
Education, Financing PostBeoondary Education In the 
United States (Deoember 1973) i Table ^-1, p. 136 and 
Table B-1, p. 401, , 
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TABLE 



1 2i IKCOHE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY INSTITUTIOML KPE. W?^?3 



IncQHie Group. 



Noneollegiate 

Sector 



Mlic Undergraduate 
Two Year Four Year. 



Private Undirira^uate 
Two Year Four Year 



Under $3,000 










i - -J 


$3,000 to $5f999 
$6,000 to l>iMs 


^ 15.0 


13,2 

8,6 


12.7 
6.2 


u 

9.? 


.9,1 


$7,500 to $9i999 


15.8 


13.6 


13.6 . 


. . 13i9 . 


10,5 




10*3 
18.7 


' 33*3 
20.0 


27. 


31.9^ 


2?.6 
26.1 


000 and above 


5.2 


6.8 


12.1 




1?.3 


Total 

Under $6,000 
$6,000 to $9,999 


100. Of. 

20, 6^ 
25,2 


100. Ofs 

r 

■ 22,2 


100. Of^ 

16.7^ 
19.8 


100, Of. 

9,8f. 
23,6 


100'. Of. 

13.1* 
15.9 


Over $10,000 


5^.2 


60,1 


63.5 


66.6 


71,0 


Total 


100,01 


100, Of. 


100, Ofo . 


100. OJ 


100, 0* 



S0«, National Co-i.ion o„ the KldSl^ ' 

' ■ Pn^tRecsndarv E^ '^^^*^"^ the, United States mmu^i 171 jn . 



in the GPEC study) . The obvious value of the two additional 
indices is that they define the 18 to 24-year-old ' a resources 
independent of parental or fatiily income and thus may provide 
a more accurate estimate of many students' real resources for 
postsecondary education. ' " '"' 

The economic indices just discussed can more than ade- 
quately describe the population to be served by postsecondary 
institutions. Unfortunately, the same factors cannot readily 
be used to, describe institutional or system populations. Data 
are not presently available for Georgia institutions on college 
enrollment by- family or personal income levels. Therefore, the 
economic characteristics of institutional populations must be 
described using less perfect measures. System (as opposed to 
institutional) student resources characteristics can be shown 
using the level of education attained by residents having 
differing income levels. A second useful though imperfect 
index is available for individual institutional the number of 
students applying for financial assistance. The American 
College Testing Program (ACT) provides Institutions with reports 
describing among other things, the income levels of students who 
applied for financial aid.* Obviously, the data contained in 
those reports will be skewed toward lower-income students and 
are affected by such variables as the aggressiveness of institu- 
tional financial aids officers. Nevertheless, the data can be 
of some value. Similar types of data are available from stat#' , 
sources which administer student financial assistance programs. 

In addition to student resources, accessibility is affected 
by the level of institutional tuition and fees. Institutional 
charges were, in fact, the sole index of financial access used by 
warren Willingham in his well-known national study, Free - Access 



Katherine A. Allman. A Reference Guide to Postsecondary 
Education Data Sources . (Boulder, Colorado: National center 
for Higher Education Management Systems, 1974). 

Ibid, See. 2, Source 8. 
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Higher Education .^ MCHEMS ,has identified two additional 
indices of tha financial demands placed on students by institu= 
tions: Average Out-of-Pocket Cost to Students and Average Cost 
of Foregone Income to Students. While both measures are de- 
sirable, reliable data are not available from the sources 
identified by NCHEMS.® 

Before turning to an examination of admissions access, one 
GPEC policy consideration should be noted. The findings of 
financial accessibility studies are typically used to argue 
for decreasing institutional fees while increasing the financial 
resources of the poor through financial aid programs. Such 
programs unquestionably will increase access for a significant 
proportion of the otherwise eligible students. However, because 
they manipulate student resources at eighteen, they inevitably 
fail to overcome the cumulative effects of many students' life- 
long lack of resources. Motivation, values, and attitudes as 
well as parental and peer group influence are of course all 
affected by the students' socioeconomic circumstances. In 
short, increasing student resources through student aid or low 
tuition may be, in the long run, less important in increasing 
accessibility than such indirect steps as decreasing taxes, 
providing full employment, and increasing the resources of 
public elementary and secondary school programs. These steps, 
in a period of leveling state revenues, will inevitably intensify 
the competition among state programs for state funds. In a 
period of such competition, it seems important for GPEC to 
recognize that, insofar as 'increasing accessibility is concerned, 
a reduction of higher education's share of the tax dollar max 
actually increase accessibility in the long-range if the other 
factors mentioned above receive greater attention. 

GPEC'B role, relative to access, might thus come to include 



5 Willingham defined free-access institutions as those admitting 
at least one-third of its freshmen from the bottom half of then 
high school class and charging no more than $400 in annual 
tuition and fees. 

^ Allman. A Reference Guide, measures 2310 and 2320. 
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the monitoring of factors affecting both short-range accessi- 
bility, i.e., institutional charges , family income, geographic 
proximity, etc., and long-range determinants of accessibility, 
i.e., the retention rate of public schools, student achievement 
indices, and the family incane levels of students in the public 
school systems. GPEC may wish to begin monitoring the indices 
of future accessibility and providing its findings to both the 
higher education community and state government decision makers. 

Motivational Factors Affecting Access 

Motivational factors affecting college attendance are 
compleK and numerous . Unlike such other factors as peer group 
influence, certain parental characteristics affecting student 
motivation are measurable. Parental education, occupation, 
and socioeconomic status are among the factors most frequently 
cited as contributing to the student's motivation for attending 
college. Just as these variables are useful in forecasting 
probable and potential enrollment levels, they can b^ of value 
in accessibility studies in that they identify constraints to 
access that are, in the short-run, beyond the control of edu- 
cators and legislators. Since these factors are likely to vary 
according to the types of communities served by institutions, 
their measurement is essential to the accurate and realistic 
evaluations of the extent to which institutions are accessible. 

One obvious factor which motivates students to attend 
postsecondary institutions is their prospects for increasing 
their employability by acquiring additional education or training 
At the same time, student familiarity with the actual work per- 
formed by persons in a given occupation is likely to influence 
their decision to enter that occupation. Therefore, the presence 
or absence of occupational opportunities and practitioners in 
the coiraiiunity will influence many students' decisions to attend 
college. 



Admissions Accessibility 

There are numerous relatively reliable indices of insti- 
tutional selectivity. Willingham and NCHEMS both recommend 
the use of the percentage of applicants accepted for admission 
as a measure of selectivity.'^ They did not use the percentage 
because they believed the data to be unavailable. While the 
percentage is available for nearly all collegiate institutions 
(in The College Bluebook , U.S. Colleges i Tabular ^a) , its 
use can be misleading. Due to a number of factors including 
the student's knowledge of the institution's admissions practices, 
its costs, and traditional clientele, applicants to any single 
institution do not represent a true cross section of all potential 

postsecondary students . 

Perhaps the most acceptable index, high school graduating 
class rank, is used by Willingham as his primary criterion for 
evaluating institutional selectivity. Using national college 
directories, he examined the percentage of each institution's 
freshmen class that ranked in the top-half of their high school 
graduating class. Where percentages were not available, he 
used college catalog statements of admissions policies as a 

secondary criterion. 

An additional index of selectivity is the average SAT test 
score for admitted freshmen. However, the apparent trend away 
from using the test at less selective institutions argues for 
using the scores as, at best, a secondary criterion for selec= 
tivity. 

Geographic Access 

The proximity of institutions to potential students has an 
obvious effect on accessibility. The early work of Koos graphi- 
cally demonstrated the impact of proximity on college attendance. 



7ibid, measure 2050 and Willingham, Free-Access H^ier Education , 
p. 14 
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Koos found that 44 percent of the graduates of local high 

schools entered the local junior college but that the percentage 

dropped to 12 percent for students from schools just 7 to 15 
8 

miles away. 

Recent studies show that nearly three'-f ourths of all com- 
munity college students live within 10 miles of their 'college 
and within thirty minutes commuting time of their institutions. 
Studies focusing principally on urban institutions suggest that 
the proximity radius is even smaller in large cities. One 
study showed that 60 percent of an urban community college's 
students lived within 2--1/2 miles of the college, and that 
students within one mile were three times as likely to enroll^ 
as were students who lived 2^1/2 miles from the institution. 

In his review of accessibility studies, Willingham reports 
that definitions of reasonable proximity vary in state master 
plans (See pp. ig^l? J Illinois assumes 30 minutes and New York 
uses 60 minutes as reasonable commuting time. Confronted with 
the varying coimnuting radii given by the studies and assmtied 
by the master plans, Willingham assumed a "compromise" travel 
time of 4 5 minutes would not defer sufficiently motivated 
students from enrolling in an institution. Using that time as 
a maximum, he calculated commuting distances which could be 
traveled. As Table 3 shows, Willingham 's estimates of commuting 
distance decrease markedly as populatipn density increases. In 
justifying the use of his estimates, Willingham observed that 
the ideal approach to detannining coimmuting distances would 
involve detailed studies of housing and transportation patterns 
around each institution. Such an approach is appropriate for 
single institution studies, but unpracticeable when a large 
number of institutions are involved. 



^ Willingham, Free-Access Higher Education , page 16, 
^ Ibid, 17 

^°Ibid, 17 gg 



TABLE 3s COMMUTING DISTANCES ASSUMED FOR AREAS OP DIPFERENT 
POPULATION DENSITY 



Type of Area (population) One-way Co mmuting Mileage 



Rural area and town, lees than 

10,000 25 

Tovm, 10,000 to 49,999 20 

Metropolitan area, 50,000 to 2^+9,999 15 

Metropolitan area, 250,000 to W,999 W 

Metropolitan area, 

500,000 to 1,000,000 5 

Suburban area, metropolitan area 

more than 1 million 5 
Large central city, metropolitan area 
more than 1 million 



SOURCE i Willingham, Warren W. , Pree-aooe sB Higher Eduoatlpn. 

(College Entrance Boards New York J, 1970, Table if, 
p. 17. 



SECTION 2i BEIMCSED DATA ON ACCESSIBILITY IN GEORGIA 

Willingham-s findings on the accessibility of higher 
education in Gaorgia appear to be the lone study of its kind on 
the state. Appendix A of this report consists of copies of 
wiUingham-s three page analysis of accessibility in Georgia 
and preclude an in depth discussion here. However, Georgia s 
rank among the states of the region and o£ the nation as deter- 
mined by Willingham is of some interest. Table 4 presents 
Willingham's findings on selected southern' states . As the 
table shows, the percentage of Georgia residents living with.n 
commuting distance of a free-access college is well below that 
of the eight other states in the region, just 30 percent com= 
pared to the next lowest figure of 41 percent for Tennessee. 
Both white and black populations in Georgia find higher educa= 
tion less accessible than in the other states of the region. 
Moreover, Georgia ranks fortieth among the fifty statues for 
this measure. 

Table 4 also shows a list of states that have been identi- 
fied as comparable in their organization and emphasis on 
higher education. Among the seven states with similar systems 
of higher education, Georgia ranks fifth in its percentage of 
total students within commuting distance of a free-access 
college. However, where black students are concerned, Georgia 
and Minnesota are tied for last among the group. 

Willingham also presents data on the different population 
groups within commuting distance of a free-access college in 
metropolitan areas of one million or more. The data show that 
for Atlanta as a metropolitan area, 25 percent of its students 
are within commuting distance of a free-access college (29 per- 
cent of all whites and 9 percent of all blacks) . That percentage 
decreases to Just 13 percent when fringe areas around Atlanta are 
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The procedure used to identify states with organizational 
ine proc-e^u Georaia system of higher education is 

Educat"n, pp. 47-51. Halstead's procedure is described m 

a subsequent report, qq 



TABLE k; PERCENTAGE OP STATE POPULATIONS WITHIN COimiUTING 
DISTANCE OP A BKEE-ACOESS COLLEGE 



States 


percent 

Total 


Within Commuting 
White 


Distance 
Black 

. _ 


Reginal Grouping 








Alabama 


56 


57 


54 


Florida 


6k 


62 


72 


GEORGIA 


30 


33 


24 


Kentucky 


52 


51 


69 


Mississippi 


63 


6? 


63 


North Carolina 


68 


69 


67 


South Carolina 


56 


. 58 


53 


Tennessee 




39 


52 


Virginia 


50 


52 


4o 


Average 




54 


55 


Comparable Grouping 








Alabama 


56 




54 


Colorado 






58 ^ 


GEORGIA 


30 


33 


24 


Kansas 






59 


Minnesota 


29 


30 


24 


North Carolina 


68 


69 


67 


Pennsylvania 


25 




41 


Average 




42 


47 



61 

SOURCEi Wlllingham, Warren W. , Free-acce sB Higher Education 
^ (College Entrance Boards New YorK) , 1970, Tahle A, pp. 195-9 
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TABLE 5; 



COLLEGE ENROLIMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES AND AGE COHORT GROUPS 



States 



First Time College 
Ewollment as a 
Percent of High 
School Gradu ates 



Peroent of 18-19 
Year Olds Enrolled 



Regional Grouping 
Alabama 
Florida 
GEORGIA 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Average 

Comparable Grouping 
Alabama 
Colorado 
GEORGIA 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Average 



h7 
65 

k1 
39 
i^6 

47 
49 

47 
61 
41 
64 
52 
41 

43 
50 



55 
54 
47 
45 
55 
50 
48 
49 
34 
51 

55 
60 

47 
61 

63 
50 
55 
56 
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SOURCES! Halstead, Kent D. , State Planning in H igher Education. 

pp. 76-77 and NCES, Digest of Eduoatlonal Statlstios , 
1972, p. 9. T 



excluded from consideration (18 percent white and 4 percent 
black) . Only Cincinnati and Patterson of the twenty-nine 
cities have lower percentages for their urban areas. 

While Willingham's study appears to provide the best single 
source of accessibility data on Georgia, various other publica- 
tions present useful indices of postseeondary attendance rates 
in Georgia. As an example, the National Center for Educational 
Statistics (NCES) reports Georgia enrollment by age cohort 
groups in its Digest on Educational Statistics . First-time 
college enrollment as a percentage of high school graduates in 
the state are given in NCES's periodic reports. Residence wid 
Migration of College students . 

using the regional and comparable state groupings presented 
in Table 4 , Table 5 shows college attendance rates for the two 
indices just discussed. The data show that, of the nine southern 
states, only in South Carolina do fewer high school graduates 
enroll in higher education than for Georgia and only in Kentucky 
are fewer college age students enrolled in college. While 
Georgia ranks well below the regional means for the two indices 
it ranks even lower onong a group of states with comparable 
organisational characteristics. 

This brief review of the data given for various indices 
of accessibility graphically illustrates both the need for 
improving access in Georgia and the kinds of data that can be 
used to convince decision makers of that need. 

SECTION 3: ACCESSIBILITY METHODOLOGIES RECOMMENDED FOR GPEC USE 

The consultants recommend that GPEC conduct two essentially 
independent studies of accessibility in Georgia. The first 
study would have as its principal objective the measurement of 
changes in the accessibility of higher education that have 
occurred since 1970 . The study would be little more than a 
replication of the Willingham study and could be completed rela- 
tively quickly and easily. Institutional access would be of 



ACCESSIBILITY FACTORS EXAMINED IN THE TWO STUDIES 



Type of, Pactor Study 1 Study 2 



Social 

Raci ^es Yes 

Sex NO Yes 

Religion ' Ho No 

Age NO Yes 

Motivational 

ParentaHnfluences 

Edueation • No Yes 

Occupation No Yes 

Occupational prospects 

Population by Occupation No Ves 

by Prograin No Yts 

Eeonomic 
Student 

Family inconis distr, No Yes 

Financial aid No Yes 

Fees and tuition Yes Yes 

Institution 

Feis and tuition Yes Yes 

Pies and tuition 

(by program) No Yes 

Admissions 

pr, class high school rank Yes Yes 

Admissions policy Yes Yes 

Test scores No No 

by prograin No Yes 

Gsographic 



Commuting distance 
ERiC®^ population 



Yes ' Yes 

Yes Yes 



-5^- 

less concern in the study than the availability of system 
access in the state. The second study would consist of a 
thorough analysis of access for each of the institutions in 
Georgia. Programs would be identified and their accessibility 
measured. This approach would be relatively time consuming 
and should follow the first approach in order to take advantage 
of staff insights gained through the initial data. The time 
frame for completion of the two studies is estimated at between 
80 and 200 staff person hours. Additional eKpense to GPEC 
would be dependent upon the amount of computer time desired to 
reduce staff time. (See Table 6 for a comparison of the types 
of factors eKamined in the two recommended procedures.) 



Study 1 

AS suggested above, this first approach is essentially an 
historical approach to measuring accessibility. Since 1970 
when Georgia ranked extremely low in the percentage of its 
population residing within commuting distance of free-access 
institutions, the university System of Georgia and the Georgia 
Department of Education have established several new institutions 
in order' to Increase access. The extent to which those new 
institutions and operational reforms by existing institutions 
have increased access should be a primary concern of GPEC and 
its constituencies. 

Replication of the Willingham study using more recent data 
will identify such changes. Moreover, use of the Willingham 
procedure at this point in time will enable GPEC to conduct 
follow-up studies in future years. Changes from 1970 to 1975 
to 1980 could be demonstrated — a feature lost by adopting a 
new procedure in 1975. There are, however, several disadvantages 
or limitations inherent in the approach that should be recognized 
from the outset. 

1. Since the original study was of the collegiate sector 
only/ the procedure can be used only for higher edu- 
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cation, not for all postaecondary education. Since 
the second approach overcomes this limitation and 
because the vast majority of Georgia students enroll 
in collegiate institutions, this limitation is not 
serious . 

2. Georgia's system of area vocational-technical schools, 
a system that has been expanded in order to provide 
access, should be eliminated from consideration. 
Although the consultants view the system as offering 
progrMis of a postsecondary nature, the Department 
of Education may have to be taken at its word that 
the schools offer secondary level courses. In any 
event, the absence of a comprehensive progran at the 
schools, i.e., one that offers liberal arts and 
general education components, argues that the insti- 
tutions are not accessible to the majority of students 
within a geographic region. 
One alternative to . replicating the Willingham study merits 
discussion. By using both 1970 and 197 5 data in the second 
more comprehensive study, historical changes in accessibility 
co'^ld be assessed, perhaps even more effectively, than through 
replication of the Willingham study. However, such a procedure 
would involve much more data collection and manipulation than 
would the first approach. The detailed information that would 
have to be collected and analyzed for 197 0 enrollment by pro- 
gram would be extremely difficult to obtain and of very limited 
practical use. One final disadvantage of the approach is that 
its findings may be a variance with the findings of the well- 
known and widely accepted studies. 

Procedure for Replicating the Willingham Study 

The Willinghan study can be replicated using data for 
more recent years (1974 data are more readily available at 
this time than .975 data) by following the steps outlined 
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below. Willingham's own description o£ the procedvires, findings, 
and overall impressiona should also be consulted. 

Identification and Classif loation of lnstituti'.? ns 

Step 1. Identify all Georgia institutions o£ higher- education 
th at snroll £reshmen. Institutions that eKclude freshmen 
are eliminated from further consideration since they are 
inaccessible to freshmen. Since Willingham found just 
220 such institutions in the nation, Georgia should have 
no more than three or four. The sources of infarmation 
to be used should include the HEGIS data, college catalogs, 
or one of the major national college directories. 

Step 2. Record the mailing address of each accessible insti - 
tution identified above . The GPEC mailing list will 
undoubtedly suffice for use. 

Step 3. Classify all accessible institutions as one of the 

following; two-year public institution, four-year public 
institution, branch CMnpus of public institution, two- 
year private institution, four-year private institution . 
The source for these data is Appendix C of the GPEC report, 
A State Looks to the Future . 

Step 4. Record the annual (two-semester or three-quarter ) 

tuition and fee charges of all accessible Institutions . 
Where tuition and fees vary according to program within 
the institution, a mean charge should be computed. The 
sources of these data include national directories and 
college catalogs, the latter being less convenient to 
use but more up-to-date. 

Step 5. Record the percentage of each college's freshman class 
that ranked in the top one-half of their high school class. 
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The sources of these data are again the national aollege 
directories. For those institutions for which these data 
cannot be found, consult their oatalog statements of 
admiseions policies. 

Step 6, Assign each accessible institutions to one of the 

five selectivity categories shown in Table 7^ Ins ti tu- . 
• tions will thus be classified as (1) open door/ (2) 

nonselective^ (3) selective, (4) very selective, or (5) 
most selective, "^ere the financial and admissions 
criterion are on different levels , the institution 
should be classified according to the more selective 
of the two maasures, e.g*, an institution with 40 
percent of its freshmen class ranking in the top one-- 
half of their graduating class/ but charging |600 
annual tuition would be classified as selective. * 

Estimating Geographic Accessibility 

Step 7, Plot the location of each accessible institution on 
large y scaled maps , willingham plotted only those in- 
stitutions to which he assigned accessibility scores 
of 1 or 2, However, GPEC may find it useful to measure 
the geographic accessibility of all Georgia institutions. 
In that case, separate maps may be used for levels 1 and 
2 1 for .levels 3 to 5; or for levels 1 and 2, 3^ 4, and 5. 
The maps used should be precisely scaled and may be the 
official state map^ a state census tract map^ or any other 
map showing governmental and/or census tract boundaries. 

Atlanta institutions should be plotted on a separate 
city mapi Suburban and rural institutions should be 
plotted as closely as possible to their locations relative 
to nearby cities and towns. However, minor errors in 
plotting their locations will prove relatively inconse- 
quencial. 
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Criteria for Sslectivity claisification of Institutions 



Score 



Pinancial Criterion Miissions Critem 

I in Top 1/2 
of H.S.' class 



selectivity Annual Tuition . Fees J in ToM/2 Admissions 



, A n ■ ?rPP to S192 ' 0 to 491 Accspt all high 

1. Open Door Free to HS^ ^ - - school graduatis 

. , ^ir^fnS480 50 to 691 Accepts Top 751 

2. Nbnselectivi u9i to Hsu ^ Avirage 

3 salectivi $481 to $960 70 to 841 , Accepts top 501 



4. very selective $961 to 51920 85 to 941 AceepUtop 

- ^. 4iQ5n+"" 951+ very competitive 

5. Most Selective ?1920+ 



SOURCE: Willimghain, Warren W., Free-Aecess Higher Education, 
(college Entranci Boardi New York), pp. 13-14, 

NOTE. Willirnghan's financial criterion has bien modified to ^fsffthi effects 
Of inflation on student tuition charges. WillinghaKi's fit totals of 1970 
wire/ inflated by twenty pircent in the above table whili this rite lay 
s em low iven annual double-digit inflation, institutional chargii_have 
not kept pace wSiiflation. The specific rate of twenty percent ii 
derived fro. G. Richard Wynn's study, "Inflation in the Higher ucation 
Industry". MCUBO Professional File, Volume 6, No. 1, January 
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Step 8. Record the population of the central ' city , metropol i- 
tan, suburban, town, or rural area in which the Institution 
is located. The sources of these data include area planning 
coiranission documents that give updated census information, 
Bureau of Budget and Planning population estimates, and 
population figures given on the back of the official state 
map . * 

Step 9. using the one-way c^ommuting mileage given in Table 3 
of this report, describe a circle with the accessible 
Institution at the loci , institutions located on the 
edge of two different types of population areas will 
necessitate the use of two archs rather than a single 
circle. These circles constitute "proximity limits" 
for each institution. 

Estimating the Population Served by an Institution 

Step 10. using census tract, city,, county, or other population 
figures, estimate the total number of people living within 
the proKimlty limits of each institution . Obviously, 
proximity limits cut across some census tracts and/or 
governmental unit boundaries. Estimates of the portion 
of the tract or unit included within the boundaries will 
therefore have to be computed. It should be noted that 
since the principal purpose of this study is to determine 
the overall accessibility of Georgia institutions, not 
single institutions, over estimates will tend to be 
balanced by underestimates, therefore, resulting in 
fairly accurate overall totals. 

The course of these data should be the same as that 
used in Step 8 , 

Step 11. Using census informatiori, determine the racial com " 
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positlon within each of the ins titutional proximity 
llinits . 

Displaying' the Data 

Step 12. Record the population of all individual counties and 
metropolitan areas (cities' and townB) and aggregate 
those population areas by conmunlty types . The community 
types to be used and the display approach are shown. in 
Table 2 of Appendix A. The percentage of the population 
within commuting distance of free-access institutions 
and less accessible Institutions can thus be computed 
and aggregated by type of college and type of eonmiunity 
as shown In Tables 1 and 2 of AppendlK A. The cummulative 
percentage of the state population with commuting distance 
of free-access (and less accessible) institutions should 
then be computed. (Adjustments must, of course, be made • 
for over-lapping Institutional proximity limits.) Per- 
centages may also be computed for planning regions, legis- 
lative districts, etc. 

Analy sis of the Data 

Obviourily the findings of the study should be compared to 
the findings of Willingham's study. Changes in the percentage 
o£ populations within commuting distance of a free-access in- 
stitution should be noted and attempts should be made to 
determine why that percentage changed. Of principal concern, 
hoi^ever, is analysis of ^^hy some areas of the state do not have 
access to a free-access institution, how access could be provided, 
and the relative costs and benefits of increasing access in each 
region. 

. The results of the study should be displayed and discussed 
in the state master plan. Display of the state map with proximity 
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limits shown on it should craate a rather powerful visual 
demonstration of access. 

Study 2 

Study 2 is conceptually more complete than Study 1, but 
does not represent the best possible approach tu examining 
accessibility. A more thorough study would, however, require 
considerable data collection by GPEC Such a study would 
collect current enrollment data by county of student residence, 
program, and student occupational preference. Nevertheless, 
completion of Study 2 will result in the production of an 
accessibility study that is at least as comprehensive as 
those done in other states. 

Procedures for Conducting 'the Postse condarv-Access Study 

Step 1. Repeat steps I and 2 of Study 1 to identify the 

n^rn^s and locations of all posts econdary inst itutions 
in Georgia . The proprietary school study, the Georgia 
Educational Improvement Council's Directory 1974-75, 
Office of Adult and Vocational Education's Now What? 
Vocational Technical Education , and Study 1 findings 
constitute the data sources. 

Step 2. Classify Institutions not classified in s t e p 3 of 
Study 1 as private occupational schools or techn ical 
vocational institute . The source for those data is 
Appendix C of the GPEC report, A State Looks to the 
Future , 

Step 3. tisinq the procedure outlined in detail i n the consul- 
tants ' "Progr am Duplication Report", identify all programs 
offered In all postsecondary institutions. 
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step 4. Record the annual (two-^^Tn^ster or three-quarter) 
tuition and fee charges o£ all POBtsecondary institu- 
tions. Private occupational schools typically list 
tuition fees and charges for the entire program. 
Therefore, next to their charges the program length in 
weeks should be recorded. The sources of these data 
are those listed in step 1 above, 

Step 5. Record the ^ admissions po licy of each postsecondary 
Institution . Except in very rare oases , high school 
graduation is sufficient for entry into private occu- 
pational schools , although some do require students 
to pass legitimate aptitude and achievement tests. 
Where special requirements exist for specific programs, 
record those programs and their requirements. (This 
step will necessitate a thorough review of the college 
catalogs used in Study 1.) 

Step 6. Classify eac ^ institution according to 

its selectivity level as shown in Table 7 . Institutions 
which charge fees by program rather than be academic 
term should be classified by prorating their charges to 
a thirty-two-week year. Where special program require- 
ments exist, classify the programs separately for each 
institution. 

Step 7. Classify each accessible institut ion according to 

its "clientele orientation" as shown In Table 8 . Since 
approximately one-half of all students do not commute 
to college, some colleges are obviously accessible to 
students who live beyond the institution's proximity 
boundaries. Their student marketplace is in a potential 
student population that may be based in the region, state 
wide, out-of-state, or some combination of these markets. 
Therefore, the accessibility of the institution must be 
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TABLE 8s CRITERIA FOR CLIENTELE ORIENTATION CLASSIFICATION 

OF INSTITUTIONS , 



Clientele Orientation Percent Instate Percent Commuting 

Students Students 



1. Locally iDased 90 to 100 . 95 to 100 

2. Regionally based 90 to 100 20 to 9^ 

3. Regionally/ 

Statewide based 90 to 100 0 to 19 

4. Statev/lde based 80 to 89 

5. Statewide/ 

Out-of-state based 50 to 79 

6. Out-of-state based 0 to 49 . 
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assessed by comparing the characteristics of admitted 
students to those of potential students in the insti- 
tution's geographic marketplace* 

The Indiana Commission for Higher Education 
attempted to determine the student marketplace of each 
of the states institutions by examining the number of 
students attending the institution from each of the 
states planning regions and from other states. Insti-- 
tutions were classified as having student marketplaces 
that were (1) regionally based, (2) out-of-^state based, 
(3) statewide based, and (4) combinations of the first 
three. The absence of institutional data on the number 
of students from each county prevents SPEC from replicating 
the Indiana procedure. However, it is possible to use 
available data to classify Georgia institutions by 
clientele orientations. 

By substituting the percentage of commuting students 
for the percentage of students from the region in which 
the institution is located, it is possible to adapt the 
Indiana classification scheme for use by GPEC. Table 8 
presents the adapted set of criteria for the classification 
of Georgia institutions. Use of this new set of criteria 
with its different data requirements, resulted in the 
classification of all but one of the Indiana institutions 
into the classifications originally deteCTiined by the 
Indiana commission. After this validation process, the 
new criteria were modified to differentiate between "local" 
and "regional" clienteles, a feature that is not present 
in the Indiana scheme. Using the criteria, it is possible 
to classify the institution then compare it and its 
clientele groups demographic characteristics. 

The source of all data necessary for completion of 
this step is The College Handbook . Proprietary and area 
vocational schools, both of which typically serve only 
instate commuting students can all be assumed to have 
locally or regionally based clientele, 
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Step 8. Using HEGIS data, record the percentage distributio n 
of students In each institution for the factor s of race, 
s ex, and age. While demographic Information by institu- 
tional prdgram would be desirable were it not for the 
need to request data: from institutions, It would probably 
add little of additional value. Given the above factors, 
once students have been admitted to the institution, it 
is unlikely that most schools would bar admission to 
specific progrMns based on demographic factors alone. 

Estimating Geographic Accessibility 

Step 9 . , Plot the location of each accessible institut ion ^ 

large scaled maps as In step 7 in Study:! and describe , 
proximity limits as discussed i n step 9 of Study 1. 
Most postsecondary occupational schools are located in 
cities having populations of 50,000 or more. Therefore, 
a very limited amount of new research will be necessary 
to deteimine the population of areas in which institutions 
are located, miere necessary, repeat step 8 in Study 1. 

EKamlnlng the Population Served by the institution 

Step 10. using 1970 census tract data, compute t he number of 

persons living within the proximity lim its of each insti- 
tution. The total number of 14-year-olds, of males and 
females , of blacks and whites, of college graduates, of 
persons employed in professional, technical, and kindred 
occupations all should be recorded and then computed as 
percentages of the total 197 0 census tract population. 

using the Budget of Planning population estimates 
for 1975, multiply the percentages by the 1975 population 
for each area. These estimates of the population distri- 
bution should be supplemented whenever possible by similar 
estimates from area and regional planning commissions. 
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Step 11. using data available from t he Departme nt of Education , 
determine the high school completion rate for all school 
systems within the proKlmity limits of accessible instl - 
tutions. The Department of Education's annual Statistical 
Report can be used to determine the percentage of students 
who graduate from high school. The Statistical Report 
1973-74 will soon be available and its school system 
graduation totals should be compared to the 1969-70 
report enrollment totals (1974 graduates are 8th grades 
in the 1969-70 report). Use of 1969-70 data will minimize 
the impact of migration upon completion rates while 
"catc^hing" students before most of them reach the minimum 
age for dropping out. 

The Department of Education may compute completion 
rates by system, but the consultants were unable to 
determine whether or not those rates are in fact computed 
and available to GPEC . 

1970 census tract data can be substituted for these 
data by simply recording the percentage of the population 
having completed high school. However, this measure would 
consistently underrepresent the high school completion 
rate of recently enrolled students, 

presentation and Analysis of the Data 

Table 9 summarises the types of data, indices, and com- 
parisons that can be made using Study 2 procedures. The actual 
presentation of the data in report form should consist of a 
brief discussion of each factor affecting accessibility (proximity 
financial, etc.) followed by data on that factor. 

Completion of Study 2 will be time-consuming and, at times, 
frustrating for -GPEC staff as they find that factors that should 
be considered must be omitted due to the lack of data. Neverthe- 
less, data derived from Study, 2 will be of a more oomprehensive 
nature than any yet available to state-level decision-makers 
in Georgia or in any other state. 



TABLE y 

EECOfMENDED ANALYSIS OF STUDY 2 DATA 



Data/Factors 



A. InBtitutional characteristics 

1 . fees and aharges 

2. admissions practiGes 

3 . seleqtivity level 

4 . clientele orientation* 



Disaggregate by 



a» Institution 

b. prograjn 

c. type of institution 

d. type o£ progrwi 

e. county, planning region, etc. 
£, systm (all institutions) 



B. Student characteristics 

1 . age 

2* sex 

I 3^ race ] 

4^ commuting status 



a, institution 

type of institution 

c. county, planning region, etc, 

d, institutional characteristics 
Bm system 



Potential student/population 
aharacteristics 



1, 

2, 
3. 
4< 

5. 

6 
7 



age 
seK 
race 

family income level 

employment in technical pro-^ 
fessional, and kindred occu- 
pations 

college graduates 

high school completion rate 



D. Population within commuting 
distance of institutions 



a. 



a. 
b. 
c* 



institutional proKimity limits 
county, planning region, state 

etc m 

selectivity level (by level £03 

C 3-4, 7) . /w ' ^• 

clientele orientation (by indi- 
vidual institution and type of 
orientation for C 1-6) 



state 



selectivity level 
clientele orientation 
county, planning region 
etc ■ 

potential student/population 
characteristics 
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CRITERIA FOR ESTABLISHING THE EXISTENCE OF UNDESIRABLE PROGRAM DUPLICATION 



Criteria 



Indices 



Data Sources 



A. Productivity 



B. Finance 



C. Quality 



D. Dernand/Need 



E, Appropriateness 

F, Level 

G, Proximity 



1. Number of graduates in each 

of the last five years 

2. Numbir of students snrollid 
in the prograi (intry and 
dropout rates) 

3. Class size and their cost 

4. Cost per prograin graduate 

5. Revenue production of program 

6 . Faculty workload 

7 . Program quality as reflected by 

(a) level of position achieved 
by prograin graduates 

(b) faculty quaUfications 

(c) regional or national 
program reputation 

B. Institutional service impact 

L Student interest and demand 
for the prograin 

10. Local, state, regional, and 
national manpower demands 

11. Nature of the program 
clientile group 

12. Appropriateness of the program 
to the institutional role or 
mission 

13. Level of instruction 

14. Production of graduates from 
similar programs in the area, 
state, region, or nation 



1. HEGIS survey (for 1971-72 
, to 1973-74) 

2, None for all programs (HEGIS 
: data for 1st professional 

and graduate degrees) 

3 , None 

4 . None 

5, None 

6. None 
7. 

(a) Proprietary only in GPEC 
survey 

(b) None 

(c) Accreditation status 

8 , None 

9 . None ' 

10. Planning Commission Reports 

11. None ; 

12. None 

13. Various directories and 
HEGIS tapes 

14. HEGIS tapes 
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possible program duplication will be much less 
effective in reducing duplication than would a 
study which identified unnecessarily duplicativ'e 
programs. It could, however, be useful in securing 
the nonmitment of funds necessary for a more compre-- 
hensive study. As an exOTination of possible dupli-^ 
cation, it would be unlikely to invite attacks on 
GPEC from institutions , yet it would establish the 
likelihood that further study would show that unnec'- 
essary duplication does exist. What seems critical 
is that GPEC understate rather than overstate what 
its study will show* 

Given these recommendations, a procedure is described 
in the next section of this report that can be used 
to identify possibly duplicative programs. 

SECTION 2 I PROCEDURE FOR IDENTIFYING POSSIBLE DUPLICATIVE 
PROGRAMS 

The procedure described below consists of a two--phase 
approash that will identify institutional programs that may be 
duplicative. The first phase consists of compiling a program 
inventory for all Georgia postsecondary institutions* The 
inventory itself may prove of value to GPEC in its future efforts 
to advise on the need for new programs. A second phase intro-- 
duces factors which may be eKamined to begin to determine the 
extent to which certain programs are unnecessarily duplicative. 

Phase O ne; The P rogram Inventory 

The accurate classification of programs by type is crucial 
to determining where duplication exists among institutions. 
Fortunately, the HEGIS data that GPEC intends to use in this and 
other studies features a rather good classification scheme. That 
scheme is comprehensive in that it can be used with all types of 
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postsecondary institutions and appears to accurately differ 
entiate among rather similar programs. There are, however, 
certain limitations to the HEGIS sdheme. First, because pro- 
gram infirmation is accessed by reading for "earned degrees 
conferred" for certain years, new and small programs will not 
be identified as available if they did not graduate students 
during the year. Second, the availability of an "other" 
category under types of degrees conferred inevitably results in 
the identification of some programs as "other" that could be 
classified under an existing category. Although respondents 
must identify "others", they are not identifiable using computer 
tapes. instead, the original forms must be examined. There- 
fore, sole reliance on HEGIS data may miss many programs. 

supplementing the HEGIS classification scheme in order to 
prepare a program inventory introduces its own problems. The 
consistency of program classification is reduced and the use 
of data from two different years may distort institutional pro- 
gram offerings . Nonetheless , the use of supplementary program 
information sources is recommended. After developing an inven- 
tory which identifies programs by institution and institutions 
by program using the HEGIS data, the following sources should 
be consulted for verification of the HEGIS program inventory. 
(1) the GPEC proprietary school study; (2) Directory 1974-75; 
and (3) Barron's Guide to the T wo-Year Colleges, Volume 2: . 
occupational Program Selector , 1974 ed. ^Less current but 
potentially helpful sources include (4) The College Blue^Book, 
n^^^^^B Offered by Colle ges and Subjects , 1972 ed.; and (5) .,„... 
Ferguson Guide to Two-Year College Programs for Technicians 
and Specialists, 1971 ed. The difficulty that is likely to be 
encountered in Supplementing the HEGIS program inventory with 
the most recent additional sources (1-3) is that only Barron's 
Guide lists programs by level, i.e., certificate, diplomas, and 
type of degree. Sources 4 and 5 provide program information by 
' level. A- final source (6) the University System off Georgia 



Annual Report lists all new progranis approved by the Board of 
Regents during the system's fiscal year. Annual R eports for 
1972^73 , 1973--74, and 1974-^75 may list programs that are not 
identified elsewhere , 

Using sources 1-2 and 4--6, prograjris next should be classified 
by levels e*g., the type of degree offered. It is recommended 
-that GPEC adopt program level classification scheme and inventory 
format similar to that used by the Indiana Commission in The 
Indiana Plan for Postsecondary Education: Volume I . The pro-- 
gram levels used in the preparation of the Indiana program 
inventory are (1) proficiency; (2) certificate; (3) associate 
degree; (4) baccalaureate degree; (5) masters degree; (6) in- 
termediate degree; and (7) doctoral degree* Since the HEGIS 
data GPEC will be using does not differentiate^ Between programs 
of less than associate degree levels Georgia proficiency and 
certificate programs should be identified as "certificate level 
programs". Other than that modification, the GPEC levels 
should be identical to those used in the Indiana inventory. 

One additional dimension can be added to the program in-^ 
ventory by grouping institutions according to the area planning 
and development commission (APDC) region in which they are 
located. The use of APDC regions permits the identification 
of programs duplicated by two or more institutions within 
reasonably close proKimity to one another. While geographic 
proKimity may be irrelevant for programs which are not speci^ * 
fically targeted for area students, format continuity requires 
that all programs be identified by region* 

Having identified programs by field, level, and region, 
the inventory is complete. Each institution's programs should 
be listed by level and sent to the institution for verification. 
Discrepancies between the progrOT inventory and the actual pro-- 
gram of the institution thus can be identified and corrected. 
The consultants feel that institutional review of the program 
inventory is. essential if the inventory and subsequent analyses 
are to be free of charges that they are factually inaccurate. * 
Whatever its further use in the duplication study, the inventory 
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should be annually updated perhaps in cooperation with the 
Georgia Educational Improvement Council, 

Ph ase TWO! Identifying Possible Areas of Unnegessarv Duplication 

The GPEC master plan should include the completed program 
inventory. In addition, it should include statements identi-^ 
fying possible areas of unnecessary duplication. Beyond 
identifying the types of programs and, perhaps, the planning 
regions in which duplication seems particularly excessive, 
the master plan should recommend cooperative arrangements among 
institutions, institutional self ^studies , and a more thorough 
state-level prograjn review process. The plan should not identify 
programs at particular institutions. Institutional level infor- 
mation is undoubtedly most effectively used when it is not used 
publicly. If institutional representatives know that GPEC has 
potentially embarrassing data but intends to use it only with, 
not against , the institution, a spirit of cooperation should 
be fostered. 

The master plan list of possibly duplicative areas can be 
compiled using two simple criteria. The first criteria, and 
the one likely to identify the largest number of programs, is 
geographic proKimity. Geographic proKimity should be defined 
in terms consistent with those used in the accessibility study. 
Institutions with identical^ programs and overlapping proximity 
boundaries should be tentatively considered to be offering 
unnecessarily duplicative programs. The productivity of these 
programs should next be examined in order to determine whether 
or not student demand necessitates the offering of the same 
program at more than one area institution. No rule-of --thuit^ 
exists to help the planner in this effort. However, GPEC may 
wish to tentatively identify progrms as underenrolled or 
underproductive where a particular program's enrollment is twenty 
percent or more below the mean enrollment of all state programs 
of that type. 
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A slightly different approach must be taken with programs 
which are not intended to serve local needs, e.g,; institutions 
or progranis classified in the accessibility study as regionally 
or statewide based. A program by program examination of each 
institution's total number of program graduates should be con= 
ducted* Again, programs that are obviously underenrolled 
relative to similar programs at other Institutions should be 
identified* 

using the two criteria, a complete list of institutional 
programs can be compiled for use in making master plan recom-- 
mendations relative to progran duplication. As stated earlier, 
these recommendations probably should identify duplication by 
program type rather than by specific institution* The GPEC 
master plan recommendations thus can serve the objectives of 
creating official awareness of the extent of the existing 
duplication and a climate demanding the reduction of duplica- 
tion* 

An attempt to eliminate or reduce duplication in the post- 
secondary institutions of Georgia must be undertaken, as pointed 
out earlier, with the knowledge that all factors affecting 
institutional-'progran need have not been assessed* Tharefore, 
GPEC staff should formulate alternative approaches to reducing 
duplication for each specific instance* Armed with alternatives 
ranging from reducing the number of faculty by reducing the 
number of major courses offered to the elimination of programs, 
GPEC can begin to assist Georgia institutions in reducing nn- 
necessary program duplication. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS RELATIVE TO THE PROPRIETARy SCHOOL SURVEY DATA, 1975 

A review of the codebook for the 197 5 Proprietary School 
Survey indicates that GPEC has undertaken one of the most 
ambitious data collection efforts ever directed at proprietary 
schools. Licensing bodies in other states, federal agencies, and 
independent researchers have yet to acquire information similar 
in scope to that which GPEC should receive. Consequently, the 
consultants are most favorably impressed with the survey and 
recommend that, as a service to the postsecondary education 
community, aggregated survey data should be compiled into a 
report available to a small, but national audience. 

• Our recommendations relative to the analysis and use of the 
197 5 survey data and to modifications in the survey used in 
197 6 are contained in the two sections that follow. Before 
turning to those recommendations, however, two assumptions 
concerning GPEC use of the data should be eKamined. First, we 
assume that GPEC does not now exercise, or intend to exercise, 
regulatory authority over private occupational institutions. 
The exercise of that authority would permit GPEC to collect 
radically different kinds of data. Second, we assume that 
GPEC intends the survey not only as a step in building a post- 
secondary data base, but also as a discrete data base for use 
by the institutions surveyed. Our experience is that many 
private occupational school educators are eager to have access 
to more information on their industry. 

SECTION li RECOMI^NDATIONS RELATIVE TO THE ANALYSIS AND USE 
OP 197 5 SURVEY DATA 

1. Variable 5' coding (postsecondary Educat ional Institution 
Classification code) should be modified to recognize the very 
t-ftal differences that exist among public vocational- technical 
nonprofit, and proprietary schools . The present coding appears 
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to group nonprofit occupational schools with nonprofit insti- 
tutions. Difiarences in their size, student clientele, and 
degree granti.ng states dictatG that the two be separately 
identifiable. Siall .vly, proprietary schools vary in a number 
of ways from privet i occupational rjchools. They are Bmaller, 
less stable, and less often accredited than are nonprofit 
schools. In addition, the schools arc^ ineligible to enroll 
students assisted by certain types ntate and federal 
financial aid , 

2. Accreditatio n and apprQ^ al status (var iables 4 and 14 
respectively) should not be inferred to denote quality . The 
accreditation status of private occupational schools appears 
to be largely dependent upon institutional longevity, size, 
and program type. Some accrediting and approval agencies 
require schools to operate for from siK months to two years 
prior to granting them official recognition. At the same time, 
many schools have remained unaccredited because their size and 
financial condition make accreditation at least temporarily 
unfeasible . 

Due both to the frequently sizeable lag between the time 
when institutions request accreditation or approval and its 
formal granting and to the lag in GPEC ' s collection and dis^ 
semination of the. data, variable 4 and 14 should include an 
"applied for" category* 

3^ uses of the Data for Postsecondary Education Policy Making 

The rapidly rising cost of educating students at colle-- 
giate institutions has brought private occupational schools 
to the attention of budget conscious postsecondary education 
policy makers. Federal and state financial aid program eligi= 
bility continues to be expanded to include the schools and 
their students. Laws prohibiting contractual agreements be=- 
tween public and proprietary schools are being reexamined in 
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numerous states. Unfortunately, policy making has procoGded the 
development of data bases for effective decision making. Critical 
questions related to the performance of graduates, the coats 
and benefits, and the clientele of both public and private occu- 
pational schools remain unanswered. However, GPEC can begin 
to answer many of those questions with its 197 5 survey data. 
While comparisons to public institutions are not yet feasible, 
GPEC reporting of the data will enable policy makers to more 
accurately assess the potential and performance of private 
occupational schools. Such assessments all too often seem to 
be based on knowledge of the practices of the few bad schools 
rather than the many good ones . 

Listed below are those uses of the data that seem most 
critical to the consultants. Where comparisons are unfeasible, 
reporting of the private occupational school data can do no 
worse than improve the quality of state-level decision making. 

A. Determine the average tuition charges for training in 
specific program areas and make the data available for 
comparison to the total cost (state, local, and student 
costs) for public programs. 

B. Determine the average program length for specif ic ■ types 
of training and make the data available for comparison 
to public programs. 

C. Determine the percentage of students who obtained jobs 
after completing training. 

D. Determine the number of women and minority students trained 
and make the data available for comparison to public programs 

E. Determine the number of high school dropouts and the number 
of students over twenty-four who are trained in the schools. 
(The average age will probably suggest that students are 
attending the schools after several years on the job 
market , ) 

The five data uses identified above, those already identi- 
fied by GPEC, and uses related to the five other studies make 
it obvious that GPEC' has identified very useful data elements 
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for inclusion in the 197 5 survey. The next section of this 
report reconmends requesting additional types of information 
in 1976 that should prove of additional value. 

SECTION 2; MODIFICATIONS FOR THE 1976 SURVEY 

i 

1. Enrollment vihould be defined in the survey instructions 
as the total number of students who attended the sch ool during 
the year (calendar or fiscal ) . On Page 3 of the survey "total 
students" information Is requested for the school "as of fall 
1974". Respondents thus will report their current enrollment. 
However, because many schools operate programs of less than a 
year in length, the schools may actually have an annual enroll- 
ment as high' as two or three times their current total. Thus, 
the. 1975 survey will underestimate the total enrollment in the 
private occupational school sector. 

2. information on the type of recognitio n, e.g., diploma, 
certificate, degree, should be requ ested in order to permit 
a comparison of the schools ' progra n offerings by level with 
those of other types of institutions . Program level Information 
is especially valuable for use in the duplication and accessi- 
bility studies. 

3. The proportion of entering students who complete their 
training should be requested in order to b etter determine how 
the schools fare as a viable sourc e of occupational training. 
The completion rate of private occupational schools, along with 
their placement rate, will apparently be among the types of 
Information that new Federal Trade Commission (FTC) will require 
the schools to routinely collect and make available as public 
information. Collection and use of this data by GPEC is thus 
unlikely to cause a negative reaction among the schools. 

One factor must be recognized at the onset; most people 
who attend private occupational schools do so for the sole 
purpose of quickly qualifying for a job. As soon as they gain 
and/or convince a prospective employer that they have gained 
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entry level skills, many students drop-out of the schools. 
While they have achieved their objectives, the students show 
up on paper as drop outs. 

4. in order to better determine whether or not the schools 
serve student clientele groups that are unaerrepresented in 
other types of institutions, data on student employment (part- 
time and full-time) and marital status should be requested. 
Taken with the data on students by race and sex, it should be 
possible to better define the populations served by the schools. 

5. A more accurate picture of the availability of financial 
aid to the schools' students can be gain ed by eKpanding the. 
present list of programs . The 1975 survey lists the Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grants, National Defense Student Loan, 
and college work-Study Programs as well as "state", "veterans", 
and "other federal benefits". While these programs constitute 
the major sources of aid for the students, deferred tuition, 
loans funded by the school, loans through financial institutions, 
vocational rehabilitation benefits, and scholarships are other 
major sources of student assistance. 

6v^- GPEC may wish to request informatio n on the amount of the 
various taxes proprietary schools pay . As Richard Fulton, 
Executive Director of the Association of Independent Business 
Schools and Colleges, has observed, proprietary schools are 
taxpaying institutions whereas other types are tax-avoiding or 
tax-consuming. Most proprietary school directors recognize the 
potential leverage of their tax dollars as a means of persuading 
policy makers to avoid legislating excessive operational con- 
straints that would decrease school revenue and thereby reduce 
local, state, and federal tax revenue. While GPEC should not 
have that specific objective in mind In collecting the data, 
it should help decision makers recognize the economic benefits 
derived from having a strong private occupational school industry 
in Georgia. 

7. Data on the number, qualifications, race, and sex of fac ulty 
should be requested . The schools rarely retain faculty whose 
students fail to get and keep jobs. Retaining such faculty, over 



tha long range would increasa tha difficulty of recruiting and 
placing students. However, private occupational school faculty 
are generally assumed to be less competent than faculty as less 
"tainted" types of institutions. Accurate information on faculty 
qualifications will hel^ GPEC refine its assessments of the 
extent to which students in the schools are receiving instruction 
comparable to that offered by other institutions. 

Because attracting and retaining students is critical to 
their survival, the schools have traditionally attempted to 
achieve a strong fit between faculty and students* Infoirmation 
on the race and sex of faculty as well as on students thus con^ 
stitutesa measure of that fit. 
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THE POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION ISSUES AND PROBLEMS S 



The issues and problems study will attempt to identify the 
salient issues being discussed by the total conmunity of post- 
secondary education, including all Institutional sectors, state 
agencies, policy makers, and the general public. This study 
will strive to identify the issues and problems likely to con- 
front the state in the near and distant future, reveal the 
diversity of concerns in postsecondary education, and assist in 
formulating the priorities to be included in the statewide plan. 

The purpose of this report is to suggest the methodology 
appropriate to the task of conducting an issues and problems 
study. There are two portions of this methodology i inputs to 
be provided by the enrollment, accessibility, and program 
duplication studies, and components supplied by a special Issues 
and problems study. 

Utilising Information From Othe r GPEC Studies 

The other studies that we are recommending for the GPEC 
should provide timely information on enrollments, accessibility, 
and program duplication in Georgia. Upon analysis and comparison 
with regional and national trends, this historical, current, and 
projected information will identify the particular strengths and 
weaknesses of Georgia postsecondary education. This analysis 
and comparison will provide an empirical base for focusing the 
problems and issues that Georgia education is facing presently 
and will confront in the future. 

While helpful, this information is inadequate to the whole 
task, however. The analysis and comparison will not reveal all 
relationships of interest and may not capture qualitative assess- 
ments of the condition of and issues of Georgia's educational 
environment. Also, although enpert analysis may reveal the 
emergence of certain problems, the education community and/or 
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the general public may not be aware that these problems and Issues 
are looming on the horizon. Assessment of such perceptions are - 
important, indeed. For these reasons, a special data collection/ 
opinion sampling endeavor is necessary to identify fully the 
issues facing Georgia postaecondary. education and to assess how 
these issues are viewed by a variety of educational and lay publics 

Components of the Issues and Problems Study 

The issues and problems study that is eventually accepted 
by the GPEC staff will consist of some combination of four com- 
ponents , which are outlined in Figure 1. The type of infor- 
mation activities undertaken by the study will both identify the 
major issues and problems and assess the public/educational 
community support for particular positions on the important issues. 
The type (8) of activities for input and/or decision-making may 
range from closed staff work to full blown public hearings pre- 
sided over by the GPIC and/or staff. The parties to be involved 
may encompass a narrow staff representation or may include repre- 
sentatives of most of the educational and public opinion groups 
in the state. And the types of issues considered may include an 
assessment of the general perceptions the various groups hold of 
the state of postsecondary education in Georgia, but may also 
measure public opinion on a number of specific points of educa- 
tional philosophy. For example, the public willingness to 
support adult learning could be a major topic of dejpate. 

Needless to say, there are endless permutations and combi- 
nations of these four elements that could be chosen. These 
ultimate choices are best made by the GPEC staff. In reality, 
the particular combination that is selected should achieve a 
trade-off between the value of wide participation and the great 
expenditure of time involved, the directiveness provided by 
small group or staff endeavors and the need for outside input, 
and the purity of clean, concise answers and the difficulty of 
achieving such answers in educational matters. Also, the actual 
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(1) universities 
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(d) Proprietary Schools 
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(c) Managimtnt 
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education in Georgia today and in the future 

2, Occupational vs. social benefits of education 

3, Level of support for education 

4, Who pays for adult learning? 
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L Specific issues, raised by eriroUmint, accessibility, program 
duplication studies \h 
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directions chosen for the enrollment, accessibility, and pro- 
gram duplication studies will influence the components chosen 
for the issues and problems study. 

Some Recommended Approacheg 

Although the final combination selected is the prerogative 
of the GPEC, there are a number of combinations of the four 
elements identified in Figure 1 that deserve special attention. 
These alternative methodologies are displayed in Figure 2, 
where their respective purposes, the groups to be included, and 
the disadvantages/advantages of each are discussed. Some com- 
bination of these alternative methodologies, when combined with 
the input from the enrollment, program duplication and accessi- 
bility studies, should enable a reasonably complete assessment 
of the issues and problems confronting Georgia postsecondary 
education . 

The public hearings alternative is largely self-explanatory. 
The GPEC would convene a series of public hearings in which di- 
vergent viewpoints would be sought from a variety of educational 
and layperson constituencies. By forming subcomnittees, or task 
forces, the GPEC could utilize the services of other educational 
and public leaders who could serve on the subcommittees and 
could address a wider range of issues and alternatives. The 
exposure gained by and for GPEC, the valuable input received, and 
the enfranchisement of often ignored groups argue for inclusion 
of some form of public hearings forum in the package selected 
by the GPEC, 

Public forums do not easily reach consensus, however, and 
it is often difficult to gauge the true body o£ support behind 
propositions fostered by special interest groups. Although 
the GPEC and possible subcommittees should provide the decision- 
making mechanism, it may be desirable to convene small groups 
or task forces to address specific problems and either reach 
consensus or create a concrete series of proposals or alternatives 
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Columns two and three in Figure 2 address this need. The ^ 
homogeneous small group is best for coming to grips with a 
defined problem on which a aonsensus is wished. On the other 
hand, a more heterogeneous group is better for coping with 
more complex problems or for spinning off creative lists of 
options, one technique which may be used in this regard is 
the so-called "Delphi technique". In this approach, parti- 
cipants first identify their perceptions of important issues 
and are then given the opportunity to revise their estimates, 
based on feedback from other persons. The Delphi approach, 
undertaken by a group of people who are equipped and prepared 
to address the issues of the future, may be a useful way of 
identifying future problems and issues of which the general 
public may be unaware. At any rate, the small group experience 
is essential to decision-making and to providing creative views 
of future issues. 

Neither the public forum or small group approach provides 
a systematic measurement of the diversity of opinion regarding 
the importance of particular ' issues and problems nor do they 
assess accurately the position of different groups on these 
issues. TO accomplish these purposes, survey research is 
called for. In creating the survey instruments ,, the GPEC staff 
or consultants may want to utilize the input from public hearing 
and/or small group work. The research instrument should be sent 
to appropriate respondents in all types of educational institu- 
tions and lay groups. 

The survey instrument may include questions that are highly 
focused, and/or questions that are open-ended. An exainple of 
focused questions about Georgia educational issues might include 
the following,! 

indicate how important it is to your institution/interest 
group that Georgia postsecondary education accomplish the 
following goals. 
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agendas, ''^"^Maf reach 
"inbrid" conclu- 
sions. 



Small Group 
Encountirs : 
Hetiroginaous Group, 
and/or Delphi Teahnique 



To addriss a mors coinplix 
task and providi different 
viewpoints, yet benefit 
from thi small group, 
task-oriintid setting, 
Delphi techniqus envies 
depirting from convin- 
tional folk wiidom. 



GPEC staff or consultants 
priiida. The heterogene- 
ous group would not be 
bettit at reaching consen- 
sus but at raising more 
wide ranging issues. The 
Delphi approach would also 
raise soma more "luturiit" 
issues, especially if its 
iimbirship includid people 
of a far-sightid nature, 



Small group setting is 
good. Some "futurist" 
approaches may fail to 
make the link between the 
present and the Jutura 
adequately apparent to be 
usable, 



Jurvay 

RiSi 



To systemat 
collect quantita- 
tive and/or guali- 
tativi data in a 
duplicativi fash- 
ion from a wide 
variety of people 
May be opin-endid 
or highly focused 

GPEC staff and/or 
consultants could 
create instru- 
ments to systiraa- 
tically miasure 
the iif ortanci ofv 
certain issues 
and the positions 
of various groups 
The instrumenti 
could be construe 
ted after consid- 
er^le input from 
interested groups 



Provides systsma- 
tic data that may 
be manipulated, 
The quality of 
the information 
is often as good 
as the survey.de-; 
sign* May limit , 
the scope of quas 
tions askid. , 



m 



Of Very Of Much of Moderate Of Little Of No 

Much Importance Importance Importance Importance 

Importance (k\ 

(1) (2) (3) (4) ; (5) 



1. Provide equality of 
educational oppor- 
tunity for all 
Georgiane 

2. Support lifelong 
learning of any 
adult Georgian 

3. Support only occu-= 
pational training 
or degree credit 
study of tradi- 
tional 18-21 year 
old students 



Indicate how successful you feel Georgia education has been 
in meeting these goals. 

Verv Successful Moderately Rela.tively Very 
Successful Successful Unsuccessful Unsuccessfu 

(1) (2) . (3) (4) (5) 

1, Same goals statements as above 

2. 

3 . 



While preparation of the eKact goal statements should follow 
the analysis of data on Georgia and should be done by those familiar 
with the educational system and values of its people:, the attached 
Technical Report suggests some possible goals, issues, and problems 
that should be covered. 
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THE GPEC MASTER PLAN 



Of all the reports prepared for GPEC by the consultants, 
this report on a methodology for preparing a state master plan 
contains the fewest concrete recoiranendations . Because it 
would be inappropriate for the consultants to make the final 
determination of which issues and problems GPEC should focus 
upon in its plan, this report identifies a broad range of 
potential planning topics, in addition to presenting methodologies 
for conducting the much narrower range of planning activities 
that GPEC already has decided to undertake. 

The sections that follow describe a methodology for the 
prsparation of a statewide plan for Georgia postsecondary 
education. A major component of that plan, or for that matter 
any state plan, consists of a status report on postsecondary 
education. The combination of the status report and the master 
plan should prove to be less redundant and of more value to GPEC 
than preparing two separate and distinct documents. 

Section 1 of this report presents a brief discussion of 
decisions that should be made by GPEC regarding the objectives, 
scope, development processes, and presentation of the master 
plan it will issue. For the most part, the discussion focuses 
on the policy implications of procedural decisions. Section 2 
identifies master plan components. The types of data and other 
information typically included in state plans are identified. 
Among these components are those comprising the postsecondary 
education status report. Also included are procedures to be 
employed in gathering, analyzing, and presenting specific com- 
ponents. Section 3 is comprised of discussions of the linkages 
between GPBC's studies and the master plan. 
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SECTION 1: POLICV DECISIONS REGARDING MASTER PLANNING 

commission menders have undo^ubtedly discussed many of the 
issues related to the objectives, scope, processes, and presen- 
tation of the plan. Nevertheless, from their vantage point as 
outside observers, the consultants have attempted to identify 
a very limited nuntoer of these issues that they consider to 
be particularly relevant to the GPEC planning effort. Issues 
that are related to the components of the master plan are 
discussed in Section 2. 

Objectives of the Plan 

The choice of objectives to be attained by the state plan 
is a complex one. While the overriding concern must be for 
the state's citizens and its institutions, numerous other factors 
often dictate planning objectives that are less desirable but 
more attainable than others. Economic and political concerns 
frequently necessitate adopting more limited planning objectives. 
Moreover, perceptions of the present and desired future role of 
the planning agency can affect the choice objectives. 

in the case of agencies like GPEC that have broadly mandated 
planning authority but little actual control over the implement 
tation of the plan, the range of possible objectives is broader 
than for most state planning bodies. Because it is not restricted 
to identifying objectives that it must attain, such an agency 
in a position to specify objectives that place the principal 
responsibility for attainment on other bodies. It can, in effect, 
identify what others can and should do and then rely on institu- 
tional, political, and public pressure for the attainment off the 
agency's objectives. If the objectives are sound, the agency 
will have fulfilled its mandate. 

in contrast to choosing planning objectives that focus the 
responsibility for attainment principally on others, an agency 
could choose objectives which would call for it to cooperate 
with other bodies in the implementation of the plan. Such an 
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approach is likely to expand the agency's control over the 
accomplishment of its objectives but, most likely, will 
necessitate compromises with the other bodies. These com- 
promises may result in objectives that are more readily 
attainable and, perhaps, less desir^le. This compromising of 
objectives seems inevitable where the agency's performance as 
a planning «id implementing body would be largely evaluated on 
the basis of whether or not the objectives are achieved. 

These two extreme approaches obviously necessitate very 
different planning tasks. The first approach calls for a 
planning document that covers the full range of statewide post- 
secondary activities while the second restricts the document's 
focus (and content) to those areas for which the agency now 
has responsibility or desires to have increased responsibility. 
The first approach requires a minimum of consultation with other 
agencies while the second necessitates a great deal of inter= 

agency contact* 

GPEC will probably adopt an approach somewhere between the 
two extremes, performing some tasks individually and others in 
concert with other agencies. GPEC staff must know the exact 
nature of the Commission's objectives and its intended future 
role if they are to make decisions and to develop a plan that 
is consistent with the objectives of the Commission. 

Scope of the Plan 

Narrowing the wide range of postsecondary education activities 
and issues to the relatively few that can be thoroughly examined 
in a master plan is a critical process for a planning agency. 
Effective planning requires that the agency identify its own 
planning objectives, the felt and unfelt needs of the system 
and its constituents, and its resources for planning (including 

the availability of daHa) . 

in the consultants' view, it is of particular importance 
for GPEC to assume a relatively narrow focus in its master plan. 
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GPEC is clearly understaffed and undarf inanced In comparison 
to most state-level planning agencies. In spite of having made 
definite progress in the area, GPIC still laaks the full ooopera- 
tion of other Georgia groups, and, as a consequence, has very 
limited access to the kinds of information typiaally analyzed in 
state plans. At the same time, however, its very survival as a 
viable planning agency appears to depend upon the quality of its 
planning effort. Thus it seems crucial for GPEC to focus on a 
relatively small number of issues, to analyze those issues m 
appropriate depth, and to make recommendations that are deemed 
sound by those in a position to reduce or broaden GPEC's future 

activities* , ^ n,^ 

in light of these considerations, the range of topics actually 
to be eKamined by the master plan may have to be somewhat narrower 
than later sections of this report will suggest. As an example, 
section 2 identifies the examination of financial data as one 
of the traditional components of master plans. GPEC, however, 
may encounter considerable difficulty in obtaining the type of 
data necessary for a thorough analysis. Given this need to 
narrow the scope of the plan, the consultants strongly advise 
that the "issues and Problems" study be conducted as soon as 
possible in order for it to not only provide data for the plan, 
Lt also to narrow the range of issues with which GPEC must deal. 

The Master Planning process 

Master planning for postsecondary education typically involves 
extensive use of standing advisory committees and/or special techni- 
cal committees. These committees are usually composed of (1) rep- 
resentatives from the various institutions and from various levels 
within the institutions, (2) knowledgeable representatives of 
government, business and the citizens at large, (3) lepresentatives 
of other state-level higher education related bodies, and (4) rep- 
• ives of certain special interest groups m the state. 
,nese conmittees frequently participate in determing the data 
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to be analyzed, in the analysis of the information, and in 

development of recommendations. Research indicates that this 
extensive involvement of committee members in the planning 
process produces better plans and creates more support for them 
than any other approach. However, that involvement must_^be more 
than superficial if beneficial results are to be gained. 

The operation of the degree of involvement as a critical 
variable is of considerable importance to GPEC. Its need to 
narrow the scope of the planning process suggests that GPEC 
must carefully delineate its expectations of advisory committees. 
TOO broad a statement of the conroittees • responsibilities could 
extend the planning effort into areas in which the Commission 
is incapable of acquiring data and/or into areas which the 
Coiranission would prefer not to plan. Too narrow a statatient 
could result in comnittee member frustration and minimal per- 
sonal investment in the eventual plan. 

The procedural guidelines that follow may serve as a model 
for the GPEC planning process. Developed by Glenny, Berdahl, 
Palola, and paltridge, those guidelines should require relatively 
minor modification. Such modification may be necessary, however, 
due to constraints on staff time and the relatively limited lead 
time for the plan's preparation. 

Guidelines for the Master Planning Process 

1. Establishing the planning focus. 

a. The board and its staff cannot adequately establish the 
focus of planning without considerable outside help, 
especially from institutional experts. 

b. An open-ended questionnaire survey should be conducted 
to discover the issues and problems that various groups 
and individuals consider of high priority and determine 
the conditions in education which are considered satis- 
factory. 



Lyman A. Glenny, et. al. , Coordinating Higher Education f^ the 
'70's . 1971, p. 32. 
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2. 



e 

.a1 



in. luded in the survey should be members of legislative 
aundtteea on education and appropriations, key citizen 
..ups, and interest groups influencing education, edu- 
. .tors , experts in and out of institutions , and indi- 
viduals who have provided leadership in education, 
d Aided by standing advisory committees , the board should 
suggest staff priorities among the problems and issues 
to be resolved and suggest the assumptions and goals to 

e The'^botrd should review thoroughly the priorities before 
adopting them as the basis for the plan or planning 
cycle. 

f . The board should identify and adopt the problems and ^ 
issues to be dealt with in any one planning cycle, 
limiting the number of issues to manage^le proportions. 
■ TOO many controversial subjects dealt with at once may 
confuse public consideration and void the possibility 
of achieving any of the planning objectives, 
g The board should develop a "Guide for the Plan," based 
on the assumptions, goals, and problems to which it 
has given priority and distribute the guide to all 
board members , standing cormnittees , institutional 
leaders, and other interested parties. 
Planning for particular objectives on problems or issues 
a. problems and issues should be divided into fairly 

discrete packages, each of which may then be dealt with 
by a single technical committee consisting of experts 
on the subject as well as informed citizens. (Some 
boards have used as many as 15 such committees m a 
single planning cycle.) 
b Each technical committee (or task force) should be 
charged in writing with obtaining necessary data and 
information, providing the analyses, and suggesting the ■ 
recommendations on the subject. This is often best 
done by making the charge in the form of policy questions, 
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. The conmlttees should be coordinated but not dominated 
or closely directed in their activities by a high level 
staff perspn from the board, preferably the executive 
director or the associate director for planning. Each 
committee should be kept within reasonable boundaries 
of its problem area but be free to explore relationships 
with other oommitteas in the planning process, as well 
as free to raise issues not mentioned in the, charge for 
its own problem area. 

I. The board staff should supply information, clerical 

services, publishing services, and funds for consultative 
help to each committee. The conmittee should determine 
its own research and review method, what data are to be 
gathered, what analyses made, and what recommendations 
suggested, 

e. Staff should not provide leadership only to gain precon- 
ceived findings or recommendations. Such actions destroy 
the very reason for having technical comnittees-to obtain 
fresh and varied viewpoints. 

£. Each conmittee should prepare a final report for immediate 
publication and wide distribution by the board. Both an 
oral and a written report should be made to and discussed 
with the board. 

coordinating and making the plan. 

a. Each mender of the general advisory committees should be 
furnished copies of the technical committee reports. 

b. Each advisory conmittee, already having discussed and 
considered the policy issues contained in the "Guide 
for the Plan," should review the technical coimittee 
reports, make its own analyses, and suggest the answers 
to the policy questions raised in the guide. 

c. Each advisory committee should develop its own plan and 
report it to the board and staff both orally and in 



d. The staff should provide services to the committees but 
not direct the analyses or the recommendations. 
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e conflicts between recommendations of advisory committees 
should not be forestalled by staff interventions prior 
to the committee's taking final action and reporting. 
(The recommendations of any advisory committee are almost 
certain to conflict in part with those of any other 
advisory committee, if for no other reason than that their 
composition provides very different perspectives.) 

f using the technical committee reports, the advisory 
coimnittee reports, and its own knowledge and judgment, 
the board staff should prepare its own analyses and 
recommendations for board consideration. 

g. The board should review, discuss, and amend the staff 
plan as necessary and then accept the plan pending 
public hearings . 

h. Public hearings should be held throughout the state 
(best locations are usually at the university and 
college cMtpuses) at which a board mender presides 
and other members are present. Any citizen should 
be allowed to testify at a hearing. 

i The staff should m^e such changes in the draft plan 
as it believes desirable and submit its final version 
to the board for adoption. 

j. The board should review, discuss, amend if necessary, 

and adopt the plan. 
4. political coordination and action on the plan. 

a The plan should be published in substantial numbers 
and widely distributed to the legislators, governor, 
governing boards, institutional constituencies, and 
to the public at large upon request. 

b. The board, and its staff should arrange to provide a 
private briefing on the main points and rationale of 
the plan for legislative leaders and the governor, 
particularly if statutory action is necessary to put 
parts of the plan into effect. 
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c. The board and its staff should provide the leadership . 
explanations and testimony in support of the plan. 

d. The staff should so organize support from institutions, 
civic organizations, and citizens to inform the legis- 
lature of the issues and to prevent redundant testimony. 

5. creating a new planning base. 

a once the legislature and governor have acted on all or 
part of the plan, the board and staff should reassess 
their planning assumptions and goals, taking into con- 
sideration the legislative attitudes on and actual 
amendments made to the plan . 
b. With the reassessed assumptions and the plan as finally 
' adopted as a base, the board should conmence the next 
planning cycle. 

Presentation of the Master Plan 

The preceding guidelines suggest how, to whom, and when 
the plan should be presented as a completed document. One 
seemingly trivial but actually important decision is whether 
or not to issue the plan as a single document. Some states, 
especially those in their second or later planning oycle, have 
abandoned the single volume plan as tending to inhibit periodic 
modification. 

The Indiana coordinating commission used a two- volume 
approach to presenting its master plan. The first volume 
contained purely descriptive data and information on the system. 
After allowing a brief period for reaction to that information, 
the Indiana commission then issued a second volume containing 
its recommendations relative to the data. 

A second example of the multiple document approach is 
found in Michigan. Michig^.'s coordinating agency identified ^ 



Glenny, et. al., ibid, pp. 35-39 
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its twenty or more goals for postsecondary aducation in the 
state, issued a document containing the goals, and then issued 
separate documents relating to statewide progress in each 
area. Each of the documents is periodically revised to include 
updated system data and identification of new issues and prob- 
lems . 

The ability quickly to produce planning documents and to 
narrow the scope of the planning process may be attractive to 
GPEC. It should be pointed out, however, that while multiple 
volume plans tend to keep the agency's work visible, their 
impact may be somewhat lessened as more and more volumes are 
produced . 

Since GPEC 's decision relative to the presentation does 
not greatly affect the content of the plan in Sections 2 and 
3, the consultants have described procedures as if GPEC were 
completing a single document plan. 

SECTION 2: MASTER PLAN CONTENT 

Overview of Master Plan Content 

In Statewide Planning in Higher Education , Halstead provides 
a useful description of master plan content based upon his re- 
view of plans from numerous states.^ He categorizes all master 
plan content into seven broad component features i 

1. Premises which form the basis for state educational 
objectives and which underlie the patterns of 
planning and coordination development. 

2. immediate and long-range postsecondary educational 
goals of the state. 

3. Socioeconomic conditions of the state, and implications 
of these conditions for higher education. 

4. Analysis of a wide variety of topic areas. 

5. Supporting statistics and advisory studies. 

6. Integrated recoitmendations . 



Halstead's section on master planning, especially pages 13-28 
should be consulted as a useful reference source for GPEC. 



7. Plans for implementation and simultaneous review 
of progress , 

Within the preceding list, only feature number 5, 
supporting statistics and advisory studies, is of questionable 
suitability for inclusion in any master plan. Halstead*s ob- 
servations notwithstanding, advisory studies are frequently 
issued separately from the master plan either as individual 
studies or as a compilation of studies. Other than this one 
relatively minor point, Halstead's list identifies master plan 
components accurately, although in very general terms. 

Moving to a more specific discussion of content, Halstead 
lists the various potential topic areas that define the actual 
content of the plan. Again the topics listed below represent 
the major subject areas receiving the greatest emphasis is 
plans reviewed by Halstead, 
Planning Topics 

1, Components related to the goal of devaloping himan resources 
to the maximum through encouragement and guidance of student 
entrance and passage through the higher education system? 
specifically, 

a, A policy to provide equal and open educational oppor-^ 
tunities beyond high school for all who seek and can 
benefit therefrom, with these opportunities continuing 
until each person's needs for economic and social 
self-sufficiency are met; 

b. A program of high school and college counseling and 
remedial work to identify, conserve, and develop the 
talents of all citizens, and to encourage individuals 
to continue their education to the extent of their 
abilities and motivation; 

a. Guidance for nonresident students with respect to 

admission standards, retention and transfer policies, 
and articulation among the segments; 

d* A program of student financial support to enable each 
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qualified individual, regardless of financial position, 
to attend an institution suitable to his needs, interests 
and abilities; also, a related policy to deal with the 
proportion of financial aid to be borne by the student, 
his parents, and the government-State, local, and 
Federal. 

components related to the goal of providing higher education 
programs and services to meet the diversified needs of the 
citizenry, as well as State needs for trained manpower and 
research requirements; specifically, 

a. Means for providing comprehensive higher education 
programs to meet present and projected enrollments- 
baccalaureate, graduate, and professional; subbac- 
calaureate programs providing an opportunity for 
preparation in short-term specialized occupational 
areas and on the college level to ensure entry into 
semiprof essional , technical, or vocational fields, 
and adult education programs. 

b A plan for the development of higher education public 
service to the State-programs which will contribute 
to the social, cultural, and moral well-being of the 
citiienry ; 

c. A plan to promote and encourage research; 

d" Recoimnendations for the continued improvement of 

instruction and curriculums, including experimentation 

with innovative educational media; 

e. A program to provide the necessary training at recom- 
mended levels .to meet carefully made estimates of 
trained manpower requirements; 

f . A plan indicating how educational programs, by level 
and by type, will be distributed-by both economic- 
geographical region and institutions-so that cost 
factors and accessibility are fairly apportioned 
throughout the State. 

components related to the goal of providing a State system 
and organizational structure to achieve effective operation 



and orderly growth of higher education; specifically. 

a. Designation of the iranediate role or function of 
each institution within the State system, based 
on desired division of responsibilities, together 
with recommendations for future roles and coor- 
dination of efforts,- 

b. Establishing criteria for new 2-year colleges, 
4-year colleges, and universities, as well as policy 
relative to institutional Expansion and/or curtail- 
ment I 

c. Provision for continuous planning, supportive research, 
data management, and coordination, with special 
attention to the private sector and to effective 

. communication between State agencies and individual 
institutions ; 

d. A policy toward State or local governance of 2-year 
colleges; 

e. Directions to guide and encourage Institutions in 
making cooperative arrangements, especially the 
sharing of libraries, eKchange of faculty, coordination 
of extension services, pooling of ITV network pro- 
gramming, joint use of research facilities, and 
scheduling of regional consortiums. 

components related to the goal of attracting and retaining 
a faculty of able and dedicated teachers, scholars, and 
researchers; specifically^ 

a. conducting faculty supply and demand studies based 
on institutional education, research, and service 
obligations; 

b. Establishing broad policies designed to secure and 
maintain a competent faculty: recruitment, salaries, 
staff benefits, teaching and service loads, research 
opportunities, tenure, and so on. 

components related to' the goal of providing adequate and 
appropriate facilities^ and of securing efficiency in 
physical plant construction, utilization, and operation? 
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specif ically f 

a. Projection of space needs and plans for the, design, 
and construction of new facilities, particularly as 
they relate to the campus master plan for expansion? 

b. A system for the efficient utilization of physical 
plant facilities, on both daily and yearly basis; 

c. A plan for financing capital construction and for 
determining priorities among institutions and 
campuses . 

6. components related to the goal of providing the fullest 

possible financial support for higher education, equitable 
distribution of funds, and efficient use of available 
resources to achieve the highest possible level of 

/ excellence; specifically, 

a. Recomir.endations to guide and encourage State and local 
tax efforts to support higher education in order to 
maintain desired quantity and quality; 

b. Recommendations regarding tuition and fees to be 
charged, consistent with student financial aid policies; 

c. A policy for the support of research; 

d. A policy for allocating State higher education funds 
among public, private, and other major sectors; 

e. Procedures for determining the kind of financial 
recoranendations needed to meet budgetary needs of 
individual institutions and assure fair distribution 
of money among the institutions. 

At no time does Halstead suggest that all of the above, 
planning topics must be addressed in the master plans of every 
state. Obviously, the specific topics to be addressed must be 
determined by each commission's board, staff, and advisory bodies. 
In that context, the consultants have identified a core of content 
for inclusion in the GPEC master plan. 



4 

Halstead, ibid, pp. 26-28. 
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Components of the GPEC Master Pla n 

The consultants have based their identification of GPEC 
master plan components upon the nature of the studies the 
commission plans to conduct prior to issuing the plan and 
upon a review of the usual and most basic elements of master 
planning documents prepared by other state agencies. Future 
GPEC decisions regarding its goals and objectives for post- 
secondary education In Georgia may necessitate additional 
topics and contents. Given the inability to foresee those 
decisions and the charge to assist the Commission in defining 
what should be in the planning document (not what could be) , 
the consultants have outlined, chapter by chapter, the contents 
for the GPEC plan. The sequence of chapters is Intended to 
represent what is viewed as a logical progression from simple 
to more complex topics. 

Chapter 1: The Purposes, Goals, and Objectives of the Master 
Plan 

While GPEC has stated its intentions for planning, it 
probably has not systematically identified its purposes, goals, 
and objectives. These reasons for planning should include a 
discussion of GPEC's history and its authority relative to 

planning efforts. 

As the Coiranission sets forth its goals and objectives, 
special attention should be given to carefully defining terms. 
AS an exMiple, if an objective is to increase access, "access- 
should be defined, not as it is defined in the educational 
literature, but specifically as GPEC defines it. Similarly, 
the various institutional functions, i.e., instruction, research, 
etc., should be defined as precisely as possible but in terms 
readily understood by the layman. 

Since this section of the master plan serves as a frame- 
work for the analysis appearing in subsequent sections of the 
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document, Chapter 1 should be as concise as possible. 

Chapter 2% The Governance and Struoture of Pos tsecondary 
Education in Georgia 

This chapter should begin with a very brief section 
describing the historical development of postsecondary education 
in Georgia. Early institutions and landmark legislation for 
higher education should be identified. Thereafter, a chronology 
of postsecondary education should be presented. This chronology 
should include reference to all segments of postsecondary edu- 
cation (See the Indiana Conmission for Higher Education, The 
Indiana Plan for Postsecondary Education! Phase One, Vol. 1, 
pp. 23-25 for an exMnple of a brief but adequate three page 
history) . 

The second and major section of this Chapter should be 
devoted to identifying and describing the governing bodies of 
each type of institution in Georgia. This may be accomplished 
by identifying a-1 institutions by their type of control, i.e., 
private, independent, public, and then focusing on the controlling 
bodies of public institutions . 

GPEC may wish to identify campuaes by planning region in 
this chapter. If so, campuses can be identified within aach 
region by type, i.e., liberal arts college, community college, 
etc.; by control; and by founding date. 

The sources of information for Chapter 2 are numerous. In 
addition to state educational histories, the work of M.M. Chambers 
should prove invaluable in describing by the system in Georgia 
exists as it does.^ 

Chapter 3i The Current Status of Postsecondary Ed ucation in 
Georgia 

This chapter is intended to briefly discuss the more impor- 



^ Chambers publications cited in the bibliography of this report 
should prove especially helpful , 
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tant characteristics of the Georgia system of postseaondary 
education. With the exception of enrollments, most of these 
characteristics should be discussed very briefly. Charts and 
tables comparing ranked Georgia data to that of comparable 
states, and other states in the region and nation should be 
relied upon to convey much of the information contained in 
this section,^ 

Table 1 identifies topics to be discussed in this section, 
the nature of the data to be presented for each topic, and the 
sources of that data. ; 

which of these suggested topics 
to include lin this chapter, the GPEC staff should be motivated 
by several 'Considerations . First, they should select the topics 
and the specific data and the analysis and comparisons that are 
most helpful in highlighting issues and problems in Georgia edu- 
cation and in focusing planning recommendations. Second, the 
staff should select the data and analysis that graphically 
highlight trends and relationships, yet are economical in terms 
of space, and readability. 

In this regard, the "marginal value" of extra information 
and analysis must be weighed in a tough-minded manner against 
the cost incurred through making the report more complex and 
longer. Third, the availability of the data -and the amount of 
staff time necessary to retrieve and analyze it must be considered 
Guided by these principles, the GPEC staff will probably decide 
to emphasize certain topics and provide lesser treattnent to others 
or eliminate some altogether. 

The section dealing with^the nature of Georgia learners and 
enrollments 'in post secondary education suiraiarizes some of the 
major findings of the accessibility and enrollment studies. The 
purposes of this section of the status report are to describe 
historical and current characteristics of Georgia postsecondary 



See the brief technical report included as Appendix A of 
this report for a description of procedures used in selecting 
comparable states, 
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TOPICS MD SOURCES OF INPORMMION FOR iTHE STUDY,. OF THE ; :;^k0M. 
CURRENT STATES OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION IN GEORGIA -ry-P-'^ 



Topic 


Naturs of thi Infonnation 
and/or Coiparison 


Sourcis 


1, Utm of Giorgia Liarneri 
Enrolliiiits in Post- 
sscondary Education 


a. Sufflnary of Gsorgia'i student charac- 
teristiGsi raci, sexf taniiiy insome, 
fuU-timi/part-tiie liarnsrs. 

b, County Mid regional high school grad- 
uation rates, Comparison with peer 
states (North Carolina and Tennesiie) . 


Accissibility study 
Aceeisibility study. 




0. County and rtgional ratis of atten- 
dancs in postsecondary education 
for Mfh school: graduattsvj W^ 
son with peer Md nation^ 

d/Historical and currint enroWinfints 
in different iipents of Georgia 


Accessibility study 
Enrollnient study 




postsiconQary eaua 
e, Projections of Geo 
learner population 
inroUients:, given 


iiion* 

cgia's potintial 
and of potintial 
certain assump- 


Enrollment study 




tions ^out the fu 


ture. 




2, Production of Degress 


a. Historical and current (pirhaps 
1910 and 1974) degree productionr 
disaggregated by degree Isvil and 
by segroent of postsicondary 
education , 


HEGIS data 


3. Finincing Postsscondary 
Ltarning 


a. State tax revenues 
and some calculati 
tive tac burden . 

b. Calculation of sup 
education as a per 
revenues awd as a 


i' sourcis of tax, 
on of the rela- 

port for higher 
cent of state 
percentage of;;;. 
" .Coiparison 


Office of Planning and 
Budget, Halstiad, 

Chambers, Halstiad, 
Glenny and Kidder 


' 


per capita income, 
with peer statiS, 
0, Hiitorical eumnar^ 
of state revinues 
iigments of postii 
tion. . 


' of allocations 
to different 
'condary educa- 


Office of Plwning 
and Budget 



TABLE 1 

(Continued) 



Nature of the Infomation 
and/or Comparison 



a, 



Studant tuitions and f its by leginint 
of postsecondiry iducation. Changil 
bitwien 1970 and im^^^ 
Studint financial aid information; 
total dollars availabii , .lo what 
■types of studsnts (mirit, neid, 
minority) and in what form ( loins , 
workstudy, grantsV seholarships) , 



a. 



Comparison in 1970 and in 1975 of 
headcount inrollmints in nit assifn- 
abli squtri footage, 
b, Identifieitipn of potintial problem _ , 
areas in facilities adeqiiacy, , SpBei-" 
f icallyv arias whsri enrollmsnt gains 
that.raay-occur. could ciiise niid for ; 
mori facilities at existing insti- 
tutions or new institutions , ( i . e , , 
Atlanta mitropolitan area) 



a, Identification of ixis ting foms of 
intirinstitutional coopiration in- 
volving libraries, computing^ pro- 
fessional schools, gineral academic 
fieilitiis, 



a, Idintification- of Georgia's liberal 
utilization of Continuing Education 
(CEU's). . 



Source 



Access 



Jhe availability .of thir 
data is quistion^le*; ■ ) 
The tjnivirsi^ SystKn 
of AGeorgia is a, pqtintiai 
iource.. Also* ^HEGIS 
survey on- initituUonal; - 
financial data has, :-:-y^'y: 
Gategories for student 
aid. :/ 



HEGIS data 



Comparison of HEGIS 
facilitiis data and data 
from inrollment studies . 



ixainplis of exis 
cooperative vi 
Georgia, 



es in 



Examplii of Uie use of 
ClU' s , f or example , 
Georgia State Uniyersity^ 
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learners, their numbers/ and what their potential numbers may 
be in the future. Due to the large amount off data that will 
be available frtsn the enrollment and accessibility studies, 
this portion of the status study must carefully utilize only 
the most salient and graphic findings. 

The discussion of the historic and current production of 
degrees is a necessary companion piece to enrollment data. As 
with the preceding section, there exists a great potential for 
data overkill in this segment. In addition to. degree production , 
other measures of educational production, such as student credit 
hours or continuing education units, may be useful indicators, 
and should be considered. 

As in most statewide plans for postsecondary education, the 
treatment of the financing of postsecondary learning generates 
a high level of interest. The consultants suggest three basic 
components of this segment. First, the status study should 
contain some eKposition of the trends in the generation of 
Georgia state tax revenues, the sources of these tax revenues, 
and the relative tax burden..^ This data should be available, 
both for current and historic time periods, from the Office of 
Planning and Budget. Kent Halstead's work on tax burden and 
his data on all 50 states may be used as a guide and may provide 
comparable data for peer states. As in previous segments, com- 
parisons should be selected that convey the facts cogently yet 
in a minimal amount of space. 

The second facet of the financial segment should calculate 
historic trends in the support for higher education as a percent 
of total state revenues and as a percentage of per capita income, 
Georgia's figures should be compared to the national norms and 
to its peers. North Carolina and Tennessee, along these dimen'Sittns 
Halstead has perfoCTied some work in this aref f and the work &W 
M.M. Chambers and Lyman Glenny and James Kidder (cited in the 
bibliography of this report) may contain just the sorts of 
comparisons that may be used intact in the statewide status 
report. 
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The final segment of the financing postaecondary learning 
segment should demonstrate how allocations of state revenues 
and the actual total institutional expenditures (which include 
state funds plus funds from other sources) have varied among 
the different segments of Georgia postsecondary education. 
This data should be, available from the Office of Planning and ■ 
Budget, or from HEGIS reports on institutional finances . 

The subject of student tuition and financial aids is an 
important consideration in foousirig statewide planning. , Infor- 
mation on student fees and tuition by segment of postsecondary 
learning should be generated by the accessibility study. Infor- 
mation on the amount and composition of financial aid available 
to Georgia students is another matter, however. The university 
System of Georgia or HEGIS are potential, sources for some 
financial aid information, but the question ranains as to whether 
the information would adequately portray the aid capabilities 
available to different types of students. Also, it "is difficult 
to evaluate financial aid in a vacuum i it may be necessary to 
compare the absolute levels of financial aid in different cate- 
gories to the levels in peer states. 

A statewide plan would be remiss in its duty if it did not 
address the issue of educational facilities . Indeed, the accessi- 
bility study focuses. on one portion of the facilities issue, 
"namely, the placement of new institutions in proximity to Georgia 
learners that occurred in the 1970' s. The detailed assessment 
of the adequacy of the amount and type of educational space 
available to Georgia postsecondary learners is far more complex 
however. The work of GPEC's predeoesspr, the Facilities Comnlssion, 
and HEGIS facilities data can be tapped to yield data on historical 
trends in the adequacy of educational facilities. However, the 
consultants feel that the detailed analysis of such facilities 
data could constitute a drain on GPEC's resources that is not 
commensurate with the payoffs. Moreover, the results of facilities 
utilization and available studies are largely determined by. the 
standards employed as benclmarks , and such standards are fair ^ 
game for criticism, even when wisely chosen. Therefore, the con-" 
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sultants recoinmend that facilities availability and utilization 
data be used minimally in the status report, and that the major 
emphasis be placed on using whatever facilities data is avail- 
able from "canned" sources to highlight potential needs for 
increased facilities that may be caused by the potential con- 
tinued growth of Georgia postsecondary learning. This need 
is especially keen in the Atlanta area, and will probably re- 
quire new construction at existing institutions and perhaps even 
new institutions to deal with the rapidly burgeoning population 
of that area. The GPIC status report should reiterate the impor- 
tance of continued facilities studies in the- future as Georgia 
has to cope with an expanding postsecondary education' sector. 

Significant examples of interlnstitutional cooperation 
currently exist among Georgia postsecondaEy institutions. The 
cooperation among the predominantly black institutions in 
Atlanta and anong other consortia of institutions are several 
cases in point. The computer networking that links the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Georgia State University and Georgia Tech and 
the distributed loop network joining many state colleges and 
community/junior colleges to a central computer are nationally 
recognized models of successful sharing. The reciprocal arrange^ 
ments between the university of Georgia veterinary medicine pro- 
gram and other southern states has been an example of cooperation 
involving professional education, while the list could go on 
even further, the point is that interinstitutional cooperation 
is an especially useful tool for the next decade in Georgia. 
Research has shown that various forms of interinstitutional 
sharing are highly effective in expanding services and Increasing 
the capabilities of have-not institutions at a cost significantly 
lower than if services had been duplicated on every__ campus . 
Sharing has not been successful,' however, lii taking resources from 
one institution and giving them, to another, or in actually reducing 
costs. ^ Since, the major challenges facing Georgia postsecondary 



7 _ ■ . 

DOnald M. Morris, "Externally Mandated Interinstlttitional 

Cooperation", 1975, pp. 5-6. 
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learning in the next decade are to expand eervices at the least 
possible cost, interinstitutional cooperation seems to provide 
a particularly attractive tool for continued enhancement of 
ef fiectiveneea and avoidance of unnecessary costs. 

Finally, the status report should underscore the impli- 
cations of Georgia's support for the learning society in Georgia . 
Through liberally endowing continuing education units, the 
state is making an important conmitment to adult learning. Statis- 
tics on the growing use of CEU's, say at Georgia State University, 
might emphasize the importance of this concept of adult educational 
entitlement * 

Chapter 4 i Issues and Problems 

The content of this chapter should be determined by the 
findings from the issues and problCTis studies, the suggestions 
of GPEG and its advisory committees, and the results of the 
accessibility and progr^ duplication studies. 

Topical issues presented in Halstead's list reproduced on 
Pages 116-119 of this report should be treated in considerable 
detail. The findings- of advisory and technical conmittees will 
constitute the majority of the content presented for all topics 
excluding that of the accessibility and program duplication 
studies , 

Chapter 5% Recommendations 

This section should include recoimandations. from the 
Commission and its advisory committees that respond to issues 
and problems identified in Chapter 4 of the master plan* Each 
recommendation should include reference to one of the plan's 
goals or objectives as well as identifying the Commission's con-- 
elusions relevant to each recommendation. The recommendations 
should identify what can be done to improve system performance. ' 
and which participants in the total system of Georgia postsecon- 
dary education should be charged with effecting the changes. 
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TECHNICAL. EEPORTs COMPARABLE STATE GROUPING PROCEDURES 



State-level planners frequently compare data on their 
state to similar data for other stateB. Data on demographic, 
economic, and educational factors are among the characteristics 
most frequently compared. As an example, state master planning 
documenta usually contain comparisons of the state's high school 
graduation rate to the rates of other states in the geographic 
region and to the rates of all states. While such comparisons 
can be helpful to the state planner, especially when the ob- 
jective is the measurement of relative progress, the comparisons 

can' be misleading. 

■ The danger of interstate comparisons should be obvious in 
the case of comparing Georgia to its neighboring states, while 
the Carolinas, Tennessee, and Alabama resemble Georgia for a 
host of demographic and economic variables, ^^^rida is radically 
different from Georgia, A comparison of the educational progress 
of Georgia to that of Florida will ignore numerous variables 
that have an effect on levels of financial support for postsec- 
ondary education, on manpower needs, and numerous other factors 
affecting the state systati. Similarly, Georgia is not comparable 
to any of its neighbors for all factors related to the achieve- 
ment of elatientary-secondary school system, financial support 
of higher education, and public higher education's organization, 
emphasis, and achievement. 

The problem of identifying truly comparable states has 
been addressed by nwnarous publications, ftmong those publica- 
tions is Halstead's State Planning in Higher Education . Halstead 
presents a systematic procedure that identifies comparable states 
while controlling for certain critical variables. Rather than 
elaborating on the procedure here, the reader should review 
pages 47 through 51 of the volume. 

The purpose for discussing comparability in this report is 
two-fold. First, the consultants recommend that GPIC use Hal- 
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stead's procedures in the preparation of its master plan. 
Regional and comparable state groupings, if the latter Is 
adequately explained in the report, will do much to place 
Georgia's educational assets and liabilities in a larger 
perspective. Second, while GPEC could rather easily replicate 
the work, during the course of their work, the consultants 
developed data using Halstead's procedures. The pages that 
follow present those data without narrative descriptions. 
Halstead's explanations should render the data meaningful 
and, hopefully, valuable to GPEC planners (all data are from 
Halstead, pp. 70-89) . 



Factor 1% Elementary-Secondary School Achievement Peer 
States I Maine, South Dakota, North Carolina 
and Tennessee 



Index 


, Maine 


S . Dakota 


Georgia 


N. Carolina 


Tenn. 


#7 Financial Support 
Achievement 


$677 


$656 


$572 


$584 


$565 


#8 Holding Power 


88.1 


87.0 


66.0 


69.1 


70.8 


#2 Elera-Sec, 
Productivity 


91.6 


88.1 


67.0 


69.1 


70.4 


#9 college-Entrance 
Rate 


34% 


55% 


41% 


41% 


46% 


#10 Composite Index 


95 


102 


79 


81 


84 



Index 

#7 

#8 

#2 

#9 

#10 



Georgia's Rank in Peer Group 
4 
5 
5 

3.5 
• 5 



Georgia's Rank Nationally 
45 

50.5 
45 

47.5 
50.5 
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Factor %i Fihaneial Support of Higher Education 

Peer Statasi Massaehusetta , New Hampshire, 
Indiana, Ohio, Virginia and Tennessee 



Indax / 


Mass . 


New 

Hamp. 


Indiana 


Ga. 


Ohio 


Va. 


Tenn. 


#14 Tax Effort 


102 


48 


42 


103 


50 


102 


92 


#15 Allocations to 
Higher Eduaation 


6.1 


11.3 


15.4 


13.2 


14.1 


12.3 


12.7 


#16 Achievement Rela- 
tive to Burden 


$1051 


$961 


$2036 


$2107 


$1485 


$1882 


$1685 


#17 Achievement Rela- 
tive to Enrollment 


$1091 


$873 


$1461 


$1588 


$1136 


$1437 


$1140 


Georgia's Rank in Peer Group 


Georgia 


's Rank Nationally 



#14 
#15 
#16 
#17 



1 
3 
1 
1 



23 
27 
26 
12 



Factor 3s Public Higher Education - Organization, Emphasis 
and Achievement 

comparable States: Alabama, Kansas, Pennsylvania, 
Colorado, Minnesota, and North Carolina 

North 



Index 



#18 Absolute Magni- 
tude of Need 



Ala. 
1.6 



139.3 
56% 



#19 Student Tuition 
and Ability to 
Pay 

#20 Pree-access 
Education 

#21 Resources Avail- 
able to Provide 
Quality $835 

#22 Drawing Power 
from High 
School 

#23 public Shore of 
Resident Enroll- 
ment 75% 

#24 2 yr. College 

Shore of Enroll- 
ment 22.0% 



35% 



Kansas Ga. Penn. Colo. Minn. 
1,2 2.0 6.3 1.1 2.3 

76.6 137.7 156.6 125.9 91.2 

43% 30% 25% 42% 29% 



$858 
49% 
77% 



$965 



27% 



70% 



$1004 $954 
21% 
47% 



50% 39% 



81% 73% 



20.5% 19.6% 15.5% 15.4% 15.6% 



2.4 

11,2.8 
68% 



$770 $1062 



25% 



63% 
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13.3% 



Index 

#25 Emphasis on 

Degree trograms 



Ala* Kansas Ga. 



North 

Penn, Colo. Minn. Carolina 



14.3% 13.0% 13.6% 13.6% 13.0% 11.6% 15.5% 



site ISograms '77.3 130.6 11.7 147.8 127.0 110.1 111.3 



Index 


Georgia s Ranx m 


#18 


4 


#19 


5 


#20 


5 


#21 


3 


#22 


5 


#23 ~ 


5 


#24 


3 


#25 


3,5, 


#26 


5 



Georgia's Rank Nationally 

17 

41 

40.5 

17 

39 

24 

22 

17 

34 



Peer Group for the Three Factors and Adjacent States 

Factor 2 



Factor 1 
North Carolina 
Tennessee 
Main 

South Dakota 



Tennessee 



Massachusetts 
New Hampshira 
Indiana 
Ohio 

Virginia 



Factor 3 
North Carolina 



Alabama 
Kansas 

Pennsylvania 

Colorado 

Minnesota 



Adjacent States 
North Carolina 
Tennessee 



Alabama 



South Carolina 
Florida 



Closest overall Peer States - North Carolina and Tennessee 



